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PREFACE. 



In the following pages I have endeavoured to 
effect a double purpose. First, to analyse the 
course of the strongest passion of our nature — 
love, in its most sinister form, when inflamed by 
jealousy, and, in this instance, partaking of in- 
sanity, owing to physical injury. 

Secondly, I have endeavoured to pass before 
the reader a panorama of facts, embodjring the 
relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland, 
certain annals of the famine, and a history of the 
rebellion of 184-8. With regard to the latter, I 
wish to state that, in freely mentioning names, I 
have been anxious to spare the feelings of any 
relatives of the leaders, and in no way intend 
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to refer to these gentlemen further than is ne- 
cessitated by the parts which* they played in this 
unhappy fiasco. 

With regard to the land question, I was natu- 
rally led into a good deal of " preaching " during 
the progress of the tale. This I have cut out, 
judging it better briefly to embody its tendency 
in the Preface. Having spent nearly all my 
life in Ireland, and, for the most part, among 
the peasantry of the south, — in fact, having 
actually witnessed what in the historical portions 
I have described, — ^I may be supposed to have 
strong opinions on the question, which, in the 
narrow compass allowed to me, it will be hard to 
express, without incurring the charge of flippancy. 

On the question of Landlord v. Tenant, some- 
thing, no doubt, must be said for the landlord. 
Wrong on one side produces wrong on the other. 
If there are severe landlords, there are also dis- 
honest tenants. I could mention cases where 
tenants have pleaded inability to pay their rent. 
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Here I may notice a mistake into which Lord 
DuflFerin has fallen. ^ He counts up from the 
courts the number of evictions, and from this 
computation concludes that the number is too 
small to have produced the amount of emigra- 
tion ; but any one acquainted with Ireland knows 
that the number of evictions bears no reason- 
able proportion to that of notices to quit, 
and that even these are greatly outnumbered 
by the farms cleared without either eviction or 
notice. 

There is something rotten, then, in the whole 
system, when these clearings advantage the 
landlord, and convert his tenants into vagi'ants. 
In fact, he has made the tenant what he is 
Nothing demoralises a tenant so much as insecure 
tenure. Why should Jack Lynoch improve the 
land which Tom White may hold by next Lady- 
day ? He may drain the marsh, and build the 
cow-sheds, but neither the landlord nor Tom 
White will give him a penny compensation. 
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He turns up the land, therefore, to the yellow 
clay, and the landlord naturally feels that the 
sooner he puts Tom White in the better. Here 
is an incident which came within the author's 
observation. An improving tenant came to his 
landlord to ask for a renewal, some two or three 
years of the lease being yet to run. The landlord 
demanded an increased rent for renewal, the land 
having become more valuable. 

" Who made it so ? " said the man. 

" I could get more than I ask for it from Jim 
Whalen," said the landlord, evading the home 
question. 

" Well, your honor, I'll give up the land to you 
in three years, and it shall be worth no more than 
when I took it." 

He got the renewal on the old terms. 

Again, a landlord used to have a claim over- 
riding every other creditor, for any amount of 
rent due. This only holds good now for two 
years' rent, but yet the advantage is manifestly 
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too great. It makes him careless as to the sta- 
bility of liis tenant, and he lets his land at a rent 
far beyond its value. 

Many cases might be named of tenants having 
been ejected, or else compelled to pay a heavy 
interest on their own capital which they had 
sunk in the land. This palpable injustice could 
not exist under either of the following conditions 
— either, that the landlords should make the per- 
manent improvements, charging the tenant a per- 
centage on the outlay, or, in cases of eviction, 
should be compelled to recoup the tenants for 
permanent improvements. The first of these 
systems has been long in operation on some 
estates in Ireland — notably on those of the Earl 
of Bessborough, one of the best managed pro- 
perties in the kingdom. 

I do not hold myself responsible for Clay- 
ton's "idea" of a young Ireland; let it stand 
for what it is worth. Nor would I have it 
supposed that in the stranger whom Clayton 
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meets at the close of the tale, I seriously in- 
tended to introduce Louis Napoleon on my 
humble canvas — at least, I ask the benefit of 
the doubt. 



Clutoed's Inn, 

January 16^, 1867. 
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2 THE LOVE THAT KILLS. 

— has a lordly approach^ and lakes of pasture (sa 
to speak) rippling in the yellow sunshine; but 
you mar all this fair picture by too close a 
scrutiny — the place is a mere mask — a crust 
undermined with debt and incumbrance; to 
those who know too much there is not a trace 
of beauty here — unsavoury associations of dirty 
cotters, lean pigs, black potatoes, and ruined 
cabins, taint the airy perfume of the grass and 
trees. 

Two gentlemen are walking up the avenue 
towards the house, let us follow them and listen 
to their conversation. One is a fat little elderly 
man, whose shrewdness and bodily activity held 
his obesity in joyous subjection. He tripped 
along with the short step of a busy townsman— 
his hard blue eye scanning the landscape as if 
adding up a bill of costs under the horizon 
line — or reading an indenture on the brown 
fallows, A man of law ! By the bit of red tape 
that dangles from his pocket, a most conven- 
tional man of law. Now it is ten to one that 
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these conceits upon which we have ventured have 
no application whatsoever to the little gentleman 
under our notice, and that he i^ enjoying the 
breeze and the beauty in his own way as keenly 
as any rhyming youth. His companion, however, 
is more worthy our observation. Robust, young, 
and of middle height — he gives one the impreS'- 
sion of strength and energy. His face is 
manly and winning, his eye, light, with low 
light brows, and the mouth, somewhat wide, 
closes with firm curves. His hair is very light, 
and his skin slightly tanned with freckles. 
His age is about three or four and twenty, an 
age at which the mind and character are mal- 
leable, and will take the hue of circumstances 
and form to an; mould. 

'* The old house stood upon yonder site under 
the grove,^' said the younger ; '^ they had better 
have let it be.'* 

''Ay, ay," said the other, *' brick and stone, 
brick and stone! Many a princely fortune has 
foundered upon brick and stone. But that's not 

B 2 
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all; there's the stud, and the cellar^ and the 
table ; there^s the new terrace and the landscape 
garden." 

" It is a noble house," said the young man, as 
they came in front of the mansion. Its many 
windows were aflame with the evening sun, a 
gorgeous illumination ; — the walls and portico 
were traced with pale orange. 

'' Do you see yon chimney, Clayton ? '^ said the 
lawyer, pointing carelessly with his thumb. " A 
monkey is sitting up there ; he has cracked the 
nut, sir, eaten the kernel, and thrown the shell 
at the folk below/' 

^^You mean that the place is deeply encum- 
bered?'' 

But the oracle of the red tape was silent. A 
comely country woman met them at this moment 
— she came from a side gate which led to that 
part of the grounds devoted to farming — she was 
smiling and clapping her hands. 

** Musha, good luck to the ould masther ! Ood 
bless his grey head ! " she cried. 
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'' Eh ! you're the Widow Carrol ? " said Mr. 
Nesbitt. 

" I am, your honour." 

^'And what did the old master do for you, 
ma'am ? " 

'^ Til tell your honour. I kem up to see him 
to-day, and stood on the steps for three long 
hours, till my heart was sore, and they tould me 
my business was wid young Mr. Armstrong, but 
I didn't want to talk to him, Fll stan' here till 
midnight, says I, till I see the ould masther. 
Well, your honour, I happen to cast my eye 
down the field beyant, and there I see the ould 
jintleman a standin' over the workmen in the 
turnip field, and that same is his delight. I'd no 
sooner clapt my eyes on him than the thought 
entered my heart — he looked so simple and plea- 
sant — that he didn't know-how they were thratin' 
me and mine — threatenin' us wid notice to quit. 
He'll niver stan' by, I says, and see us shoved 
into the ditch." 

*' Well, well, my good woman, Pm in a hurry.'' 
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*' Troth, your honour, good news takes short 
a-tellin'. I gathered up my cloak and ran 
across the grassfield and over the gap wid me 
across the vetches — Och ! my dear, he let a roar 
out of him you'd hear at the big house : 

" ' Hullo there, Biddy, ye ould thief, get off my 

vetches ! ' 

« 

" ' Oh, masther dear,' says I, curtseying, and 

puttin' my apron to my eyes, ' I want to spake a 

word wid you j I*m in great trouble/ 

« 
*' ^ Get off my vetches ! ' he roars, pelting a bit 

of clay at me. I goes back very mournful-like 

and stands by the ditch, for I know the ould 

masther's ways — and he purtends not to mind me 

— but I sees him a watchin' me now and agin." 

" Well, well, go on,** said Mr. Nesbitt, roughly. 

•' I knew he'd soon give in, your honour — for 
he has a soft heart— and sure enough he come 
across to me prisently wid his hands in his 
pockets, hoppin' like a schoolboy across the clods, 
and axes me what ails me, in a voice as tindher 
and plisant as a tune upon a fiddle. So I up and 
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tould him my story as well as I could do for 
sobbin' : — how bad we are for clothes and victuals 

 

— how one of the childher is on its deathbed^ and 
how myser is made to work wid my bad chest, and 
the cowld comfort the Scotchman offers us, and 
the wipter coming on, to sarve ould tinants like 
us wid notice to quit. I declare to my heart, 
your honour, when I kem to the end, he took a 
suvran out of his pocket and gev it into my 
hand. 

" * Bessie,^ says he, ' go along home,' says he, 
' and get a cup of tay wid that ; FU see that no 
harm comes to ye/ 

" ' And ye won't turn me oat of my bit of land, 
your honour ? ' says I. 

"'Go along home,' says he. *It's all right, 
Biddy,' says he ; * and look here, ye b — ^h,' says 
he, * mind I niver catch ye trampling my vetches 
agin, 

" Good evening to you ; I hope it wiU be all 
right with you, ma'am," said Mr. Nesbitt, hur- 
rying past her. 



»?> 
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^'Sure^ that it must be^ when his honour 
tould me so/' she said^ smiling ; and she went on 
her way with tears of joy in her grey sunken 
eyes. 

They are immediately admitted into the par- 
iour. There is a fine scope for hospitality in this 
room. The ghosts of great dinners departed 
seemed to be in the very air, The carved bufiet 
with its inlaid mirror reflecting ranges of plate 
and enamelled vases^ and the little regiments of 
condiments^ attest most eloquently to the dinners 
to come. The leaves of the great table are piled 
in the corner. They rest from their burden of 
the haunch and the turbot, and so they may for 
many a day. The shadow of the Incumbered 
Estates' Court falls here also^ though unseen. 

At the fire stood Mr. Armstrong, junior, to 
receive his visitors. He is a tall and shoWy man 
of about thirty-five, eyes brown and deep, and a 
somewhat sensuous mouth, that could spread into 
a most fascinating smile. 

His voice was pleasant and informal, being 
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deepened and enriched with that refined touch of 
the brogue which few Irish country gentlemen 
can escape. 

He received his vidtors civilly^ and went 
directly to business. 

"You have brought the assignment^ Mr. 
Nesbitt ? '' 

That gentleman laid the parchment on the 
table. 

"Then there is nothing further to delay us; 
this gentleman^ I suppose^ will be witness to the 
deed. I shall let my father know you are here/' 
He rang the bell^ and directed the servant to ask 
Mr. Armstrong to step in for a moment. 

Now the door opens and the old master enters, 
with an active step, attired in a grey shooting-coat 
and great heavy-soled shoes — a figure still limber 
and little bent by years, a face full of pleasant 
suavity, and on which was the impress of the 
gentleman. All these, and a winning hearty 

f 

address, were the obvious characteristics of Mr. 
Patrick Armstrong, the present proprietor of the 
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estate. When you looked closer, and watched 
him for awhile^ you might see a spark of glassy 
fire in the eye, so often seen in age, giving an 
anxious, irritable expression ; at times you might 
observe, too, a certain weakness, mingled with a 
kindness about the lines of his mouth. A pretty 
little girl of about thirteen or fourteen followed 
him closely, not deeming any business too im- 
portant for her presence, nevertheless she was 
summarily ejected by the old gentleman with 
playful force. He then came up to the lawyer 
smilingly, greeted him pleasantly, rubbing his 
thin palms together, with a soft clap or two. 

There is always a little formality attending such 
an . occasion as the present when silence is some- 
what awkward, and the business of the moment 
too slight to form a topic. So thought the old 
gentleman at least, and with a show of tact, he 
told a merry story, and in point too — exceedingly 
in point. 

*^ I don't think Thomas and I will fall foul of 
one another, gentlemen/' he said, airily; ''like 
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old Power of Greywall and his soa. I remember 
when Power made over six hundred acres of 
young plantation to his son^ who had lent him 
large sums. I was witness to the deed^ and the 
consideration for the transfer was — ^ha I ha I — 
natural love and affection. Old Power was the 
most unnatural fellow upon the face of the earth, 
and used to curse his son every morning before 
he sat down to breakfast. Egad ! I gave him a 
sharp look when I heard the words, and I guessed 
how much they were worth. Well, gentlemen, a 
quarrel came soon enough, and a rattling trial on 
the tail of it,^' laughed the old man. " Highest 
counsel in the land engaged on either side, and 
by gad •" 

''Will you be so good as to read, Mr. Nesbitt,*' 
interrupted his son, coolly ; " you need only trouble 
us with the necessary matter, we need not have 
the law jargon, you know : go on.^' 

A colour shot over the old gentleman^s face; of 
late, his stories had often been cut short thus ; his 
opinions neglected, and occasionally his orders 
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countermanded. He walked to the window and 
looked angrily forth over his demesne that was 
about to pass from his hands. 

Lawyer : '* This Indenture, made the 11 ih day 
of September, in the — year of the reign of our 
sovereign lady, Queen Victoria, by the grace of 
God, Sfc, in the year of our Lord, 18 — , Between 
Patrick Armstrong, of Rath Mount, in the County 
of Kilkenny, Esquire, of the one part, and Thomas 
Armstrong, of the same place, Esquire, of the other 
part, ^c.*' 

Still the old man stands at the window and looks 
over his sunny sweep of lawn, and his woods^ 
purpling in the evening. His distant pastured^ 
farms and covers^ they are all passing away from 
him. 

Those are beautiful ancestral woods, old gentle- 
man ; you are gazing at your favourite trees, the 
oaks, the copper beeches, and the firs, but there 
are foreboding sounds yonder, where the men are 
clearing off the ivy from their trunks. Instead 
of the cooing of the wood pigeons in the distance 
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* 

there may be a ringing of desecrating axes along 
the hill before the year be out, and the pride of 
your old place be levelled. 

The Lawyer : " Now this Indenture witnesseth 
that for the carrying the said contract for sale into 
effect^ and in consideration of natural love and 
affection, and of an annuity or yearly payment of 
Two Hundred Pounds sterling of lawful money of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to the said Patrick Armstrong, heretn- 
after covenanted to be paid as by the said Thomas 
Armstrong, at the usual four quarterly days of 
payment, ^cJ' 

That is a noble stretch of lawn, old gentleman. 
Many a morning have you cantered over it with 
your friends, when you were starting for the 
neighbouring cover and chatted pleasantly upon 
the likelihood of the day's sport. It is passing 
from jour hands, soon may it be actionable 
trespass to set your foot upon that springing 
grass. 

Lawyer: *^ To have and to hold the said manor. 
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mannon-house, parks^ pastures, messuages, lands, 
tenements, farms and hereditaments, hereinbefore 
particularly described, and all and singular other 
the premises hereby granted and released or 
intended so to be, with their and every of their 
rights, members, privileges and appurtenances, unto 
and to the use of the said Thomas Armstrong, his 
heirs, administrators, and assigns for ever.** 

Those are substantial farms^ old master, and 
the tenants love you well. A few moments more, 
and this title of '^ master ** will be but an idle 
courtesy — the word will have lost its power and 
its substance. Your good easy tenantry may 
now be wronged, be' ejected, be robbed, and you 
cannot help them. Look to it, lest Thomas ere 
Jong may not even tolerate yourself. You have 
need to unlearn the egotism of age, to forget your 
racy stories of fifty years' standing, for you are to 
sit at another man's table from to-dayv Old Power 
was a merry fellow, with his natural love and 
affection ; let the relationship be reversed in your 
tale, and the joke may be a sorry one for you. 
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You have resided on your family property like a 
patriotic landlord, and poured out your money 
through the country, planted extensively, built 
ambitiously, and have earned a popularity of 
which you are justly proud. It will be as nothing 
to you in a moment. Your position, your Dame 
in the county, your command of a large and 
hospitable table, were all that you learned to live 
for — ^they are all melting away. Perchance it 
might be better — now that your day is over, your 
place to be filled, and your name to be a mere 
echo of your son's — that you were laid peacefully 
beside those old worm-eaten landlords in the 
Bathmount vault, where lost position and 
wounded pride can envenom the heart no 
more. 

"Father — ahem! — the witnesses , are waiting 
on you ; we want your signature.^' 

Old Mr. Armstrong turned from the melancholy 
prospect and controlled himseE; he pondered over 
the concession long and heavily, and now he could 
avoid it no longer he must not show a symptom 
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of reluctance before strangers ; he walked hastily 
to the table^ and after having affixed his family seal 
to the deed of surrender^ scrawled the name Patrick 
Armstrong; then^ placing his finger upon the seal, 
uttered, with some deliberation, 
" I deliver this as my act and deed'* 
Hastily the witnesses attested this solemn act ; 
and now the mansion, the park, the woods, the 
farms and tenantry have passed from him for 
ever. He is now no longer their possessor, but 
only a guest in that room. 



^ /. 



CHAPTER 11. 



MORTAL PERIL. 



No sooner bad this legal transaction been com- 
pleted, than Mr. Thomas Armstrong immediately 
accompanied Mr. Nesbitt and his clerk to the 
entrance hall; and having apologised for not 
inviting him to Remain for dinner, on the plea 
of the old gentleman's temporary irritation^ 
added, — 

'* I really must apologise for my father's ab- 
sence of mind in not inviting you; you can 
readily understand my hesitation in his presence 
at assuming the host too soon/' 

Mr. Nesbitt cheerfully accepted this waiver of 
hospitality, assuring him that dinner had been 
ordered at the village' inn, where he intended to 
spend the night. 

'' My clerk will be happy to take any further 
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instructions wliicli you are disposed to give with 
reference to the estate ;" and opening his blue bag, 
Mr. Nesbitt received the deed of assignment, 
and carefully deposited it therein, in order to its 
due registration in Dublin at a future day. He 
then bade a respectful adieu, and stepped out 
into the sunshine. 

" I want a few words with you, Mr. Clayton, 
upon an affair which I generally leave to my 
steward, Mac Allan ; but there is a little trouble 
and difficulty which has arisen, and I wish to give 
very precise instructions in the matter." 

He then led the young man into his study, 
where stood Mac Allan, who had evidently been 
summoned to a pre-arranged interview. , 

'^ Have you got the necessary forms of notice to 
quit ready, Mac Allan ? ^' 

" Here the papers are, sir ; but want filling 
up,^' replied the burly steward. 

He was a fine, fresh-looking, long-legged man, 
of about forty ; there was a boldness in his cold 
grey eye, and upon his brown cheeks wa3 unre- 
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fined benevolence, but there was also about him 
an air of methodical business that often acts like 
blinkers to a man's constitutional good nature, 
shutting out all misgiving or pity on either side 
his way. He would have sheltered poor houseless 
souls under his own roof, but considering them 
in the light of tenants in arrear, he would have 
ruthlessly thrust them from their homes, even 
though they died in a ditch. 

Mr. Armstrong handed over the forms to the 
clerk, at the same time pointing to the writing- 
desk, and said — 

^'Will you have the goodness to fill up the 
necessary notices for seven tenants in arrear, 
whose names Mac Allan will give you ? '* 

Whilst this business was going on, Mr. Arm- 
strong stood with his boot upon the fender 
listening with easy attention, and when all was 
concluded, said with brief decision — 

''This gentleman will be kind enough to go 
round with you, Mac Allan; I wish them to be 
served at once." 

c 2 
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Weel, sir, I'm quite ready, but there are one 
or two sulky fellows, who are on the look-out for 
a notice this six months, and keep their doors 
shut and arms in their houses. Fm nae fricht- 
some body, but I like prudence in business. 
Now I was thinking if I got up at first light 
i' the morning, and slipped the notices under the 
doors in this gentleman's presence, it would 
cause less ill blood, and serve all ends.'' 

"It woi^d simply be a sign of indecision,'* 
remarked Mr. Armstrong ; " never let the rascals 
think we're afraid to meet them. What do you 
say, Clayton ? " 

The clerk, for the first time thus appealed to, 
gave the answer which might have been expected 
from a young man. 

*' If Mr. Mac Allan is not afraid, I think they 
had better be each personally served, and I am 
ready to accompany him. We have an hour yet 
before sunset,'* he added, looking through the 
window towards the west. 

Mac Allan's hesitation at once disappeared^ 
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and Mr. Armstrong, showing them to the hall- 
door, again retired to his study. 

At one of the window slits in the side of the 
hall door, stood old Mr. Armstrong, with the rich 
light of the stained glass falling over his face and 
shoulders; he looked ten years older since Clayton 
had seen him last at the signing of the deed : in 
his eye was the glassy fire of age, and his lip 
was dropped, as he gazed mournfully through 
the armorial bearings at his lost domains. 

As Clayton glanced at him he felt his heart 
swell with pity — that distressing compassion 
which, as a stranger, he dare not offer. 

The old gentleman turned sharply upon them, — 

" What are your orders^ Mac Allan ? What 
are you and this gentleman going to do ? " 

The steward hesitated^ and Clayton was about 
to explain when he felt the former twitch him by 
the sleeve, and restrained himself. 

" Only a notice to quit to be served upon 
that drunken rascal^ Paddy Maguire, Mr. 
Thomas understood it was your wish, sir." 
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"I won^t have Widow Carrol turned out. I 
have given her m/ word she shall never be dis- 
turbed I do you hear me, Sandy? '^ 

" I am sure, sir, Mr. Thomas would be sorry 
to annoy you ; we have only an hour to sunset, 
and this is the last day, so you will pardon 



me/' 



At this moment there was a rattle of wheels 
on the gravel, and the old gentleman's attention 
was suddenly attracted from his immediate object, 
and taking the opportunity of escape that pre- 
sented itself, Clayton and his companion passed 
hastily out. 

Drawn up at the door was the daintiest little 
phaeton that ever ran on wheels, and the most 
perfectly-matched pair of white ponies, driven by 
a most dapper little groom, stood there like a 
vision. In the back seat, just arisen to step out, 
stood a beautiful lady, so soft, yet so spirited, 
such a winning charm over features and person, 
thBt the young man stood at gaze for a moment, 
oblivious of his rudeness and all other considera- 
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,tions, save helpless admiration; but as she placed 
her little foot upon the step^ he stepped forward 
on impulse to offer her his arm. 

Whether the lady had been offended by his 
stare, or resented the pardonable freedom of his 
offered assistance in the haughtiness of her heart, 
we know not, but she met his civility with cold 
repulse^ and alighted in perfect independence. 
Flushed and mortified, Clayton retired with a 
distant bow; and as he did so, the old gentle- 
man passed him quickly, and astonished the be- 
holders by a scene. He caught the young lady 
in his arms before she reached the hall door, 
and kissed her with an agitated warmth. 

" I am glad you are come — I am so glad you 
are come/' he murmured, leading her into the 
hall, whilst Clayton and Mac Allan were dis- 
creetly proceeding upon their errand. 

" Who is that lady ? " inquired Clayton. 

*'A leddy worth a poor man's while just to 
look at and pass on. See ye yon till, sir ?" con- 
tinued he ; " that's her property, and all round 
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agfiin to the river. Did ye ne'er hear of Miss 
Rae, of Coneyfell ? 

Clayton confessed to have heard the name. 
" Her estate adjoins Bathmount ? " inquired he. 
. " Aweel, 'twould be a canny thing to join the 
twa^ though they say ye canna patch a rotten 
bridge/' said Mac Allan oracularly. 

" You mean that there is talk of a marriage," 
said Clayton quickly. 

" Talk ! — do ye no ken the meanin* o* that 
deed Mr. Nesbitt the lawyer brought up to-day ?'' 

" I only knew as much of it as was my own 
affair/' replied Clayton, drily. 

" And a very proper rebuke to me,'* rejoined 
the Scotchman ; " its nae affair of ours, and we 
have a business in hand which may jist occupy 
a' the wit we can spare.'' 

They then struck into a path which crossed the 
domain, and passing through a gate, were soon 
among the farmsteads. 

" We'll serve the quiet people first, lest they 
might have a mutinous example," smiled the 
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agent, quite at his ease, and they proceeded to a 
farm-yard, and entered with a friendly •'God 
save ye '' to the man who stood at the gate. 
Onward they passed across the spongy manure, 
which was strewn over the yard, to the door of 
the house, where the wife sat spinning and unsus- 
picious; in her hands Clayton placed a paper, 
telling the woman to give it to her husband on 
his return, and on her promise so to do, gently 
informed her that it was a notice to quit the farm 
at Lady Day next. 

He turned quickly away from her stare of 
piteous consternation, and proceeded quickly 
under Mac Allan's guidance towards the next < 
farm, th^'ough another gateway. 

Here the same process was ejffected with the 
same facility, nor did the slightest interruption 
occur during their proceedings, until they came 
to the two last. 

One of these was a very distressing case ; they 
had come to the entrance of the Widow Carrol's 
pretty place ; there was a privet hedge on the 
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white-washed boundary wall, there were tall 
hollyhocks Kud rose trees in her bit of a garden^ 
and towards them ran the Widow Carrol, comely 
V and smiling. 

'^Good evening, Mr. Mac Allan, and good 
luck. I knew the ould masther would not be hard 
on me, after all the years myself and my family 
have spent on this bit of land/' 

''Why, what has he said to ye, my good 
woman ? " inquired Mac Allan. 

She looked a little startled by his apparent 
ignorance, and said with an anxious simulation of 
confidence : — 

"Oh, his honour will tell you to-morrow I'm 
not to be stirred from my place, and he'll forgive 
me my 'rears of rint for another while. I knew 
he was a soft-hearted gentleman, and had a love 
for the ould tinantry." 

" Tell me all about it," said Mac Allan, luring 
her towards the house door, whilst she told her 
simple story, which he interrupted, when they 
had reached the threshold. 
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" I am very sorry, my good woman, to undeceive 
you, and Til speak in your favour to Mr. Thomas 
Armstrong, who is now your landlord, but I must 
now do my duty by my new master.^ 

"This is a notice," said Clayton, "to which 
you must attend,'^ handing her the paper. 

She took it, and looked at it, and it dropped 
from her hands. 

" Sure, Mister Mac Allan, this is not for me ; 
you would not have the heart to turn a poor 
widdy out in the world, who paid her rent while 
she had it, and never put a penny by ; and after 
the ould masther had passed his word, and 

after " her manner changed, and she broke 

oflf from this weak talk. " He won't do it : Mr. 
Thomas is not my landlord ; I never paid him a 
shillin', and never will; take yer notice back, and 
lave my door, both of ye. Take yer lying notice 
back.'' 

They left the house and proceeded on their 
way, Clayton feeling within him a rising disgust 
for the work. 
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" We're coming to the ticklish part of the job 
now; you're not a nervous man, Mr. Clayton, 
I take it." 

" I think you want a hard heart rather than a 
bold heart for this kind of work/' replied Claytoii, 
with an ironical laugh. 

^^ Pity and business, Mr. Clayton, are nags that 
cannot run in traces together. Your profession 
teaches vou, that is the maxim of all the crafts. 
A soldier must kill, a minister must denounce 
sinners, a lawyer must prosecute, and an agent 
must eject if so ordered. There's the house 
yonder where our last business lies, and the 
time's short enough now." 

'^ They are in strong muster in the yard," said 
Clayton; "those are dangerous-looking fellows 
leaning upou the gate ;" and in truth, the place 
wore an air of menace. They approached the gate 
firmly, however, and when Mac Allan put his 
hand upon the latch, the two fellows stepped 
back and permitted him to enter. About the 
door of the house were assembled a surly throng 
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of six or eight others, relations of the tenant, 
who stood in their midst ; the door itself was 
shut, and seemed to be barricaded from within. 

" We are in the premises/' said Clayton, " and 
it will be good service if we place the notice in the 
tenant's hands ; point him ont to me" 

Mac Allan muttered a warning in his ear. 

^^You had better take care, sir; they mean 
mischief; there^s as bad a lot there as you'd pick 
frae the whole village: there he stands, in the 
brass-buttoned coat — the man with the heavy 
brows." » 

'^I never had less compunction in serving a 
notice," said Clayton; "I was more nervous 
before the Widow , Carrol than before these 
rascals.^' 

He stepped up to them quite blithely, and 
quietly putting aside a big-shouldered fellow, who 
stood between him and the master of the place, 
he presented the latter with the notice to quit, at 
the same time saying :— 

^' Mr. Burke, you seem to have expected this 
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service, and I am happy it does not take you by 
surprise, as is generally the caseJ 

One cool, steady spirit, overawes the gathering 
anger of a crowd. The men had been expecting 
hostile preliminaries, and their slow and dogged 
resolution required to be wound up by the 
process of rough talk and threats ; but whilst they 
stood glaring like bull dogs, they found their 
position suddenly taken, and their front works 
carried by the daring attorney's clerk. 

" It is very hard," muttered the man, with an 
abashed and sulky look; '^and I'd have you 
remember that notice to quit is one thing, and 
ejectment's another." 

*' We shall see,'' said Clayton, briefly, and hav- 
ing completed his business, he rejoined the agent, 
and both got clear away without interruption. 

Mac Allan civilly accompanied Mr. Clayton to 
the door of the inn, and with the careless con- 
gratulations of men of business, at having got 
through troublesome work so easily, they then 
parted. 



CHAPTER III. 



FROM THE CHILD TO THE MAN— -A SHORT • 



CHAPTER. 



Mr. Nesbitt had already dined, and was 
asleep upon the only sofa in the sitting-room; 
Clayton therefore had his dinner alone^ save for 
the attentions of a very dirty barmaid, and the 
idle hanntings of that beautiful lady who had 
repulsed him so haughtily — ^if fancies may be 
called company, and we sometimes scarcely know 
better companions. 

Then Mr. Nesbitt briskly woke up and ques- 
tioned him upon the immediate events of the day, 
which had occurred after they had parted. He 
was in a mellow, gossiping mood^ having had his 
tumbler of punch, and laid aside the professional 
tone with its reserve And solemn fictions. 

"Well, Clayton," said he, "I dare say you 
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thought that a very pathetic business to-day^ 
which you were called upon to witness, eh ? Old 
gentleman — fine lordly old gentleman— dispos- 
sessed of his family acres — reduced to th6 
pauperism of £200 a year : very harsh and heart- 
less -of Mr. Thomas, eh V^ 

"I certainly pitied the old gentleman/' said 
Clayton. 

"Tush, man; pity the son. This fine old 
gentleman has run through fine property, and 
left it one mass of incumbrance. This business 
to-day was, let us say, a transfer of the Boyal 
George, or any other fine old wreck under the 
sea which you please to name. Mr. Thomas 
Armstrong has simply undertaken the attempt to 
raise the wi;eck, and has actually bound himself 
to make his father an annual payment out of 
some fifteen thousand pounds of debt." 

"You set Mr. Armstrong's conduct, then, in a 
perfectly disinterested light — an act of simple self- 
devotion. Why did he do it? '' 

"Why did he do it? Ah! — a leading ques- 
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It appeared from Mr. Nesbitt's explanation, 
that some years before Mr. Rae had been called 
upon by Mr. Thomas Armstrong to pay . up old 
debts and money obligations contracted by him 
before he, Mr. Rae, had come in for Coneyfell 
estate, inherited from his elder brother, deceased. 
Mr. Thomas Armstrong had, in fact, made him a 
loan at five per cent, of about five or six thou- 
sand pounds, raised by him upon a small property 
he had come into from his mother. He sought 
to call in the capital at the period when his 
father's difficulties began to thicken, but Mr. 
Rae, though now a rich man, was fond of money. 
There were friendly delays, and friendly objec- 
tions, an4 excuses from month to month. At 
length, at Mr. Thoma? Armstrong's suggestion, a 
simple arrangement had been entered into. Mr. 
Armstrong insured Mr. Rae's life for ten thou- 
sand pounds, and had hitherto regularly paid the 
policy. They chatted thus for awhile upon 
matters pertinent to their duties of the day, when 

m 

in the middle of a sapient remark, Mr. Nesbitt 
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nodded^ and went to sleep again, to dream per- 
chance of ^' quirks and quiddities/' of points and 
pleadings, writs and declarations. Then the 
slough of serpent law dropped from Clayton's 
thoughts, he rose and left the house for a walk, 
and a visit. We shall follow him. 

In this neighbourhood lived his only surviving 
relative. Father Clayton, parish priest of the 
district. Clayton was of humble origin ; let us 
here frankly confess that he had no bluer blood 
in his veins than that of the respectable country 
miller, his father. In Clayton's childhood the 
miller became bankrupt, and soon after died. 
His mother he lost when scarce an hour old ; so 
then, a destitute orphan, he fell upon the charity 
of his uncle, and found it soft and secure. From 
this worthy old celibate he received his early 
education ; out of his slender purse the boy's 
schooling was paid. He was ultimately articled 
to a solicitor, and was now articled clerk to Mr. 
Nesbitt, with a fair salary. For the last ten 
years he had resided in Waterford, but he fre- 
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quently made opportanity to come out to this 
part of the country to visit the friend and guide 
of his boyhood. 

His way led him from the village through a 
portion of the Rathmount estate. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night, and every step he 
took brought to mind some incident of his 
childish life, when he lived beneath the roof of 
Father Clayton. If we could present that 
worthy parish priest to our readers in the dis- 
tinct relief with which he rises now in Clayton's 
recollection, the portrait would assuredly win 
their sympathy and interest. He was, in sootl^ 
but a stout, low man, upon whose swarthy face 
a single expression made an impress of hours, 
whose ideas were heavy as unleavened dough; 
whose charity and love to his kind were simple 
and unalloyed as the finest of molten gold ; but, 
under the microscope of Clayton's childish obser- 
vation and early associations, we may draw a 
closer and a fresher picture than we could other- 
wise offer. We can suggest the heavy-flanked 
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cheeky so blue with engrained beard that no 
shaving could ever smooth or soften its surface ; 
the dull eye^ into which you could sometimes see 
a , twinkle stealings and the crows'-feet wrinkles 
coming twitching at either comer for a moment ; 
a double chin, somewhat tendonous and col- 
lapsed, that overhung the white crape band; a 
huge round chest and a brawny hand, whose 
forefinger alone would satisfy your grasp. Through 
the same medium we can collect into the indivi- 
dual various little glimpses of attitude and habit. 
For instance, in the morning, ere little Willie 
arose, we have the wide, pale face of the priest 
grimacing hideously in lather before his small 
looking-glass, as he mowed his iron-grey cheek 
most painfully, the stout person thrust out power- 
fully behind. We have the same face, after 
breakfast, surveying the " Waterford Chronicle/' 
a paper of immense local importance — ^the tortoise- 
shell specs riding on his nose, and the dull eye 
slightly on the goggle. We have the same figure 
at noon-day, planted, like a howdah, on his tall. 
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grey mare, and riding off most statelily down 
the desolate road. On many occasions, too, we 
have Willie seated np behind his stout friend, 
embracing a small segment of that immense 
back, his hands buried in the wrinkles of cloth. 
Thps, perhaps, they might fly over a small gap 
together for Willie's delectation, and in that 
bound how would the powerful shoulder-blades 
shoot out for a moment against Willie's beating 
heart, as his little figure was hoisted in air. 

Again, we have the same portly person musing 
solidly over his punch after dinner, with the 
brawny hand curled up firmly on the table, as if it 
were about to hit the mahogany a great thump. 
Finally, we behold it subdued by a sleep most 
eloquent in grunts and mutterings and unutter- 
able sighs. 

And now, if we could mellow down all this 
uncouthness, as it w^ softened and hallowed to 
Willie's imagination; if we could associate it 
with the benevolence that shone heartily upon 
all around him, the softness and charity which 
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was within him even as a sweet sap fills the 
trunk of the maple^ the reader would be as one 
who had known Father Clayton for years, and 
we should be satisfied with the justness of the 
portrait. If the blessings and prayers of the 
poor could float a soul to heaven — and we hope 
that they can — then had this poor priest ascended 
in as noble beauty as did the prophet in his fiery 
chariot. 

Thi9, then, was Clayton's early mentor, and to 
him he owed all that was good in the foundation 
of his character, and what prospects such as may 
be opened to a man of energy and liberal edu- 
cation. 

At this early period in life the boy gave his 
uncle much anxiety, and seemed to show quali- 
ties little suited to any civilized trade or pro- 
fession ; in fact, he was an inveterate little scamp, 
whose accomplishments seemed more adapted to 
the outlaw occupations of a poacher. Never a 
.flock of widgeon or a brace of mallard flew over 
that roof but they were marked by a pair of 
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eager young ^eyes, and well he knew the rushy 
spot upon which they might settle. He used to 
borrow a villanous old gun^ and was a dead shot 
at a sitting bird. A shrewd judge of the weather^ 
he could have told you with tolerable accuracy 
when a bright 'frost would turn to rain, and when 
the watery sky would rise and break at the turn 
of the wind. So far, he showed marked intelli- 
gence; but he had another mentor besides the 
priest, whose lightest word was conned by rote, 
and from whom he acquired this sinister culture. 
Like most of us, the boj had a white guardian 
on the right hand and a dark one on the lefb. 
Let our friend the old priest, then, stand for the 
white horseman ; the dark one on the left was a 
most fascinating, good-natured old scamp, well 
known in the country as Jack Sedge. This old 
fellow, a ramping, rambling poacher, — as vain and 
wordy as ancient Pistol, — was an oracle to the 
boy, and led his little protfgi. Indeed, it was 
owing to a certain wild adventure in which the 
pair were concerned ending in a singular catas- 
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tn^he and interference of the law^ which led 
Father Clayton promptly to send the boy from 
home^ and maintain him in the^city^ where 
he grew to be a good and useful subject and 
developed a certain force of character, to which 
this tale will owe its interest. In fact, a grand 
midnight invasion of a preserved branch of the 
river was to take place in the Bathmount domain, 
and Jack Sedge met his pupil by appointment • 
This unique specimen of the great family of 
oddities is destined to figure occasionally in our 
tale, and we shall therefore devote a moment or so 
to a sketch of one whom we are not ashamed 
to acknowledge as an old acquaintance. His 
character was an irregular combination of the 
whimsical and the excitable; there was a dash 
of energy about it, and a vast amount of pleasant 
bluster, in which eye and cheek and chest com- 
bined to swell the effect. He was a man of 
strong and eccentric phrase. On a Bianconi's car 
Jack was in his glory. No one escaped his quips 
and jeers. He was lavish of anecdote, which he 
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directed to every one within earshot ; he would 
whoop at inoffensive travellers as they walked by, 
half-scared, half-amused; he would chuck the 
chins of rosy country girls, and gossip with their 
mothers about his own poor mistress at home. 
This was Jack Sedge in public life. In private 
he was an amateur poacher ; not such as the so- 
called cold-blooded thieves of England, but a 
joyous, liberal fellow, full of enthusiasm for 
illegal sport, and with a mere^ secondary anxiety 
to keep the wolf from the door. Such was the 
companion and guide who strove against the 
good priest for influence over the boy, and from 
the dull instructions of the latter Clayton used 
to escape to meet this friend, as frisky as a 
young setter after a flogging. 

That eventful night is fixed upon Clayton's 
memory which gave the critical turn to his life. 
He is recalling this moment, as he passes each 
well-known fence and gate, the event in all its 
circumstances. In the imagination he sees the 
outlandish and bewhiskered figure towering above 
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him; he hears the voice in big whispers pro- 
nouncing their plans and foretelling their 
triumph. 

'' We'll net the big pool in the wood, my son. 
Be there; you'll see sport, sir — sport, I say. 
Augh, sir, we'll make our fortunes to-night.'* 

"The fish ar'n't up yet. Jack; they are not 
in it." 

"Not in it! not in it! Don't tell me, sir! 
its choked wid 'em — ^it's alive wid 'em. They're 
playing leap-frog, I say! They're as tight as 
sprats in a tin case." {Solemnly.) " There's a big 
shadow of a salmon, sir, lying crosswise, twistin' 
and wrigglin' wid his nose — ^making his grave, as 
they call it, to put the spawn in. He's the 
schoolmaster ; you shall gaff him yourself; Augh^ 
sir, that fish is twenty, thirty, forty pounds 
weight ; he's eight inches across the shoulder, 
sir — I measured him. I'm a man of truth, sir," 
cried Sedge, sternly, screwing his eye upon 
Willie, lest he might venture to dissent. 

" And what about the water-bailiffs. Jack ? " 
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''They're oflF the scent, sir; we primed them 
with false despatches. Leave them to me^ my son. 
Augh, sir, there isn't a man — look here, now 
Willie, bring that hare to Father Clayton, and 
tell him it's from a friend who always pays his 
dues to his priest. Do you hear, now ?'* 

Every incident of the adventure which followed 
is as clear in Clayton's memory this moment as 
when it happened, and yet so changed had been 
his life since then, that the boy, the actors in the 
catastrophe, and the scenes, seemed to him to 
belong to some other state of existence, or to 
have been read by him in a book. How he 
slipped out from the window into the moonlight 
fields ; how, as he trotted along by the river, he 
disturbed a shiniifg otter at his fish supper; how, 
again, he roused a heron from her intent vigil, 
and how she floated down farther with the moon- 
light on her blue wing. Nay, he remembered the 
very patter of the rain-drops through the boughs 
of the larches after the recent shower. How he 
met Mr. Sedge's aide-de-camp, lame Bill as he 
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rufflings within its circait^ and flashes as if from 
silver mail. Then the marvelling chorus of the 
men as there rises a dull roar of froth and foam^ 
with angry strokes and splashes^ hither and thither, 
from the writhing fish^ while the moonlight keeps 
playing over all like blue lightning. 

'^ Now boys ! now boys I " cried Sedge, in 
great hoarse whispers ; " there^s winter store for 
you — there^s Sunday dinners ! They're as big as 
pigs ! They beat us — they'll beat us, I say ! 
Gently boys, mind the net ; in wid 'em. So — ah ! 
Gently— so ! " 

Above the glittering mass that tumbled like 
waves of quicksilver. Sedge flourished his " priest- 
ing stick," and prepared to administer, when tht 
shrill warning cry broke from the wood, "Ware 
men." Rough hands were on his collar. The 
bailiffs were upon them. 

Clayton still had the vision of Sedge standing 
on his defence, hopping vigorously from leg to 
leg as he struck about with his little truncheon ; 
he remembered attempting a rescue, of his old 
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fnend^ and vidously grasping his gaff; and after 
that he remembered no more till disgrace came 
upon him, and he remembered the dreadful 
oppression of that disgrace and eslrangement 
from his uncle's heart. 

"I won't thrate you as you desaxve, Willie/' 
said the priest, when the culprit was once more 
secured at home. " If I flogged you within an 
inch of your life, it would be your desart; but it's 
my belief it would do you no good, your nature 
i|s stubborn and bad. You've always been con- 
trary to all I thought to do for you. Don't spake 
to me now, I tell you ; that's your punishment : 
ate your meals and go to your bed in silence. 
I won't discoorse wid a poacher and a thief." 

Let us complete for the reader this glimpse of 
Clayton's early life. We offer it as the germ of 
the fdll-grown man : and as a realisation of the 
humble portrait we have endeavoured to draw of 
our honest Irish priest.. 

This evening was solemnised in most mo- 
nastic silence. Willie Clayton sat at the window 
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distressed and humbled^ very fain to offer even a 
few syllables if he dared. 

Father Clayton was at the fire with his news- 
paper^ reading it with goggling attention; he 
would not so much as rest his eye upon his 
nephew. Occasionally, indeed^ he indulged in a 
loud hem! that, stood out severely from the 
silence like a note of admiration. It seemed to 
Willie Clayton that he hemmed more than was 
usual to him, and far more than was needful ; but 
this was probably owing to the unnatural silence 
that reigned. 

The rustle of the newspaper, too, was un- 
pleasantly audible as the good man crushed 
it occasionally into convenient form. There 
never was such an oppressive evening, and 
Willie sought occupation in vain. At first 
he thought his uncle was about to speak every 
instant, and it was an employment to watch 
his face with a beating* heart ; but its stolid 
severity never relaxed. At length, tired of expec- 
tjition he gave up hope, and idly turned his 
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attention upon Iiis uncle's huge sliadoifj thrown 
by the candlelight upon the wall, the face of 
which was most humorously distorted. Mortal 
never beheld such a nose and chin^ never con« 
ceived such a nether lip ; schoolboy never dared 
with slate and pencil to portray such a frightful 
countenance. It was like an ogre in spectacles ; 
and whenever the priest moved his chair, it 
seemed to mop and mow towards Willie with an 
outlandish eccentricity. 

When several hours had crept away in this 
fashion — and so heavily to Willie, that but for 
the stroke of the old clock which marked their 
progress, he had fancied that he was sitting up all 
night — the priest rose from his chair, and taking 
the candle, uttered a hem I louder and gruffer 
than any of its fellows, which was for a sign to 
Willie that it was time for bed. 

Before they went up-stairs Father Clayton was 
more significant even still in the expression of his 
distrust and displeasure ; for the moment his 
nephew stood behind him in the hall, he sternly 
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locked all the doors and put the keys in his 
heavy-flapped pocket. Nor did his precautions 
stop here; when they reached the bedroom he 
lustily drove a twelvepenny nail into the upper 
bar of the window-sash^ so that no efiPort could 
raise it without creating a disturbance. All this 
he did^ less from an apprehension that his young 
charge would attempt another unlawful escapade, 
than to mark to him that he no longer had any 
faith in his honesty. Willie felt it so, and could 
scarcely master a sob that was rising ; but pride 
and repentance were at strife within him, and the 
former was as yet the stronger. The noise of 
the hammering seemed to him like sharp ringing 
words of anger and reproach. 

Willie would have giten anything to utter a 
few words and to break the spell, if it were only 
to wish a good -night; but he found himself 
tongue-tied when he strove to utter it. So, as 
was his wont, he knelt beside his bed and found 
some relief in whispering over his beads ; for his 
whispers mingled with the low, thick articulntions 
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of the priest at his devotions, as if they were pray- 
ing in kindly concert together. 

The next morning was Sunday, and still the 
ban of silence was upon the house. Breakfast 
passed without a word. Willie walked before the 
priest's horse to chapel, and heard him speak 
kindly to the people on the road. The lad 
envied this kindness to them which, by contrast, 
seemed to deepen his own disgrace. 

When within the chapel he had donned his 
little surplicie and soutw^ being one of the 
boys who served mass, there were other circum- 
stances to daunt and depress him — his eye was 
ever wandering towards the great man's pew, and 
he ever fancied the deep eyes were fixed upon 
him in public rebuke. 

Home again, but there was no symptom of a 
thaw, and the evening was wearing away as 
wretchedly as the preceding. He tried various 
little artifices to betray his solemn relative into 
a few words. Having waited his moment he 
concealed his uncle's spectacles, and watched him 

B 2 
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hunting for them with an officious zeal upon him 
to clear up the perplexity he had caused. 

The good priest frowned^ slapped all his 
pockets successively^ and cleared his throat. 

" Willie, hem ! *' and he stopped abruptly, 
remembering the offence between them. 
• " You are looking for your specs., uncle ? " 

" Nothing, sir,'' growled Father Clayton. , 

"May be they slipt behind the cushion, 
uncle ? " 

" How date you spake — silence, sir ! '' 

" Uncle Clayton, 1*11 run away if you don't 
speak to me — I will — " 

*' Hould your tongue, I tell you, for the second 
time." 

"I'd rather be on the mill with poor Jack 
Sedges than living this wrfy with you." 

" What, sir ? " 

" I wish I was sent to gaol." 

*' You'll be sent there soon enough, my shaver ; 
nobody cares for a thief." * 

Willie put his hands in his pockets and began 
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whistling with impudent bravado^ when ^sud- 
denly he burst out crying^ and passionately push- 
ing away his chair^ he retreated to the window. 
Father Clayton's eyes, hitherto sternly averted, 
now «tole round slowly, and fastened upon the 
red, convulsed face. Certainly poor Willie's 
countenance was anything but affecting at the 
moment. His large mouth was screwed up 
crookedly, and his eyes all puckered and stream- 
ing ; yet there was something there which would 
have made the reader laugh perhaps, but which 
moistened the lustreless eye of Father Clayton. 

'^ Willie, boy," said his uncle, quite softened, 
*^ maybe I didn't mean all I said, if I could only 
think you were really penitent. Come here, 
boy." 

Willie came over with a mixture of sheepish 
gratification and half stayed emotion on his face, 
and put his hand in the open palm of the 
priest. 

'* If I thought you were sincere, Willie, boy, 
and that it wasn't the punishment alone, but 
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the crime that was at you now, I might look over 
all the sorrow you have cost me. You tried 
me sore, boy — ^you wrung my ould heart — ^but I'll 
not be hard on you. Come, look me in the face, 
and say you'll be a honest boy; that'll make 
me proud of you before I die." 

As Willie looked up, all the good in his nature 
shone out on his features; and as he repeated 
the simple words dictated to him, there was a 
fondness and a softness in his uncle's face which 
for the instant reclaimed it from ugliness. 

In the ensuing week Willie Clayton was sent 
to the city school and commenced on a new 
groove the preparation for a dry business career 
— a career which is unprofitable to chronicle till 
a great and notable transition took place which 
had its source from the incidents with which 
the tale begins. 



CHAPTER IV. 



VATHBR CLAYTON. 



f 

By this time Clayton had reached the back en* 
trance of Bathmount and made his way over a 
track of unreclaimed land^ springy and dry enough 
in the summer time by following the path tracks, 
but deep and fenny during the winter months. 
Soon he came within sight of the Suir, curving 
away from him towards Waterford. By the river. 
stood the priest's slated house, mustering closely 
around it its humble retainers of hay-rick, out- 
house, and a scrap of kitchen-garden, as a defence 
against the desolation around. 

This small slate house has long been appro- 
priated to the priests of the parish, a hard- 
working, kind-hearted race, well versed in the 
simple annals of the poor. A full hundred 
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years ago Father Long was tenant here. Having 
built the dwelling himself^ and stacked those 
red brick chimneys so ambitiously that they 
might wage good war against cold and damp^ day 
after day used he to ride forth from his little 
yard to visit his parish and enjoy his popularity, 
till at length he died of ripe old age. Then 
came the stern Father Walshe, feared and 
respected for his terrible ubiquity wherever there 
was a symptom of drunkenness or riot ; who used 
to dash in among the people when they assem- 
bled for a murderous hurling-match on his heavy- 
shouldered cob — ^laying about him right and 
left with his horsewhip till he dispersed them^ 
man and boy. He rests from his labours now in 
the chapel-yard — this stern son of discipline^ and 
the hurlers of his generation are all stretched 
around him never to shout or whirl the staff 
again^ unless, as country people aver, they some- 
times used to play at dead man's hurley in the 
moonless nights. 
Then came the portly popular Father Clayton^ 
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whom we shall immediately introduce as we enter 
with our hero. 

The sitting-room is simply furnished and has . 
little about it to indicate the calling of its prin- 
cipal occupant ; on its walls are a few brightly 
coloured prints of saints, framed and glazed, and 
convulsed in devotion. There is a bust of Dan 
CConnell, M.P., crowned with turf-ashes upon 
the chimney-piece, — the great man's nose is gone. 
A breviary and a few old theological works lie 
upon the long deal shelf. The piece of carpet is 
worn to the texture of sackcloth ; but it was 
once a Kidderminster on the study floor of a 
Protestant bishop, and the old renegade (we mean 
the carpet), was covered with worsted flowers. 
In a ponderous arm-chair sat the priest, with a 
glass of cold grog before him, staring at the 
empty hearth. 

He did not seem aware of Ms nephew's pre- 
sence, till the latter placed his broad band gently 
on his shoulder, and then he slowly turned his 
gaze around without a symptom of surprise. 
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" Sit down, my boy. What have you been 
doing ? '^ was all he said. 

Clayton gave him an account of his day's 

work, dwelling much upon the ruflSanly spirit of 

# 

the people with whom he had to deal; their 
sullen malignancy, and perverted notions of 
justice. Indecision, he thought, was only dan- 
gerous in dealing with them. 

"Don't my lad; don't lend your countenance 
to those proceedings. I've been hearing of you," 
said the priest, slowly, turning his dull eyes upon 
his nephew's face. ** It's the greed of one man 
and the ruin of a many. The poor want helpers, 
don't lend your boot to crush 'em down ; there 
are feet enough upon their necks, and nowhere to 
appeal. It's a terrible thing, Willie, lad, to suffer 
oppression and be dumb. I am not so badly off 
as that ; if I see wrong I have my altar to stand 
beside, and spake me mind. You and your set 
have the law courts all to yourselves, you can 
spake out if you're wounded ; your rich people 
have their newspapers to write to, that'll print 
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their Billy letters — a]l find a voice but the dumb 
poor/' 

''It is heard, now and then, uncle, I under- 
stand, in a cowardly shot from behind a hedge/' 
said Clayton. 

** I don't excuse sich acts. God forbid ! 
They're taking the wrong course for redress, and 
will bring a judgment upon the land. It's not 
the poor vagabond either whose finger pulls the 
trigger. It's able heads and good broad-cloth 
coats that hide the real murderer. I've got my 
eye on 'em, and it's on their death-beds they'll 
hear the truth &om me I " 

There was a pause in their conversation 
for a few moments, and the old man seemed 
to ^ grow conscious that his attack had been 
diverted into another channel. He lumbered 
back to his point, resolved to grasp it and hold 
it there whilst he registered his opinion. 

'' It's a hard thing, my boy, it's a hard thing to 
be turned out of the old home,-«-to see strangers 
go in and out where the babbies were born, and 
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used to sit playing on the doorstep ; it makes the 
women bitter and bad to see it. They lave their 
self-respect and their religion behind them for ever. 

"1 tell you, lad, starvin* people can't praise 
God. They are pagans, the soul dies out of them 
with the fasting and the fretting in the ditch." 

Clayton talked of painful duties which as a 
professional man he was obliged to undertake, 
and that he felt himself in his conscience absolved 
from the consequences. 

But at the word duty the priest brought down 
his doubled fist upon the table. 

" Duty ! " he cried ; " it's as broad as the sky 
above you ; it takes in the cause and the conse- 
quence, and spreads over a man*s life. Them 
acts of duty ye talk of will look like crooked, 
black spots when you see your whole life behind 
you, and your Judge face to face." 

Clayton tried to appease him and to induce 
him to take a practical view of the matter, but 
it was all in vain. The old priest grew silent and 
reserved, and they parted in coldness. 
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Once again in the open ur, he shook off from 
him the slight irritation of the discussion, and he 
turned towards home. The lodge gate of Bath- 
mount being then closed, he determined to take a 
alight round and make his way by the old deer 
park and the abbey. 



CHAPTER V. 



CAPTAIN SLUG. 



The night had well falleD, and there was not a 
cloud in the sky^ but there was that imperceptible 
vale of mist often present in balmy summer 
nights^ behind which the stars seemed fading. 

He crossed the park very leisurely, with that 
feeling of genial solitude only felt in the country 
at such an hour on wide stretches of grass^ which 
came over his spirit hushingly — his step grew 
elastic and his heart grew light. " There is peace 
and true pleasure in country life," said the town- 
worn attorney's clerk. He soon came to the 
borders of a grove, and very cool and tempting 
were its recesses and briar-tangled walks. 
Yielding to the driftless hour, he entered the 
shade, and sauntered on kicking away the 
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festoons of the blackberry-bush and the dew* 
laden ferns which beset his footsteps; nothing 
disturbed the delicious peace of his stroll^ sdre 
the startled cry of the blackbird^ and the distant 
twitter of the little horned-owl. 

It was another phase in his new-formed theory 
of the innocence and happiness which reigned 
out of town — ^how different from the polluted 
lanes and evil streets which presented at night 
few other associations than crime and poverty. 
He soon reached the farther outskirt of the 
grove^ and beheld a marvellous sight. A wide 
lough^ without ripple or reflection^ as if these 
watery beauties had been bewitched from its sur- 
face^ lay stretched before him beneath the rising 
moon. No keel ever cleft these unreal waters, 
for they were nothing but unsubstantial mist^^ 
lying over a tract of boggy land ; the illusion^ 
notwithstanding^ was wonderful ; and to increase 
its force a fine old ruin rose like an island in the 
midst^ bowered over with black masses of ivy, 
through its ruined oriel window was disclosed 
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the white fog in pale .strips beyond it^ and some 
of the taller grave-stones faintly showed their 
sammits. 

Into this fairy sea he plunged^ walking cau-* 
tiously upon the springy sod; beneath, ihe snipe 
emerged- before him with its little wild neigh^ 
and disappeared in the darkness ; and he could 
hear the plaintiff treble of the plover^ scared from 
her nest by his advance. He presently came 
to a low fence dividing him from the ruined 
chapel^ and seating himself upon it regardless of 
the damp^ he watched the effect of the moon 
rising and gradually losing its flush^ till it 
seemed to inlay the ruin with siker and ivory, 
as it touched the stone or the polished foliage; 
verily, all in the country appeared full of beauty, 
innocence, and peace. 

His reveries were suddenly broken by observ- 
ing the figure of a man approaching the ruin 
from the field beyond. He watched the form 
listlessly enough till it was concealed by the ruin, 
and awaited its re-appearance on the other side, 
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— " some herdsman/' he thought, " going to look 
at the cattle, and see that the gates were closed/' 
— ^but no; it seemed to have entered the walls 
and there remained. The circumstance was not 
very noticeable — the man was doubtless a peasant, 
and evidently had some other motive than the 
idle love of scenery which had led him to the 
place; but it was not far from harvest-time, and 
the spalpeens often sheltered for the night in 
less comfortable quarters. Whilst he thus rea«> 
soned, another figure from the same direction be- 
came visible, and then a group of four or five. 
The fog had somewhat risen, and these forms 
looked like giants as they came on, and still like 
the first disappeared behind the ruins. Then a 
low murmur of voices became audible. 

Clayton's curiosity was now fairly aroused, and 
he was quite at fault for an explanation of this 
nightly gathering. Was it a burial ? Not since 
the cholera times did a burial take place at night, 
though quite the ordinary hour in the pages of 
a romance for such a ceremony. But these were 

VOL. I. * 1" 
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not the days, nor this the locality for romance : 
was he not among the cows and the pigs, among 
the merry country children and the honest 
ploughman, proud of his trim straight furrow ! 
Inquisitive, yet without the slightest sense of 
peril, he cautiously climbed the fence, and stoop- 
ing a little so as to escape observation, he arrived 
without noise at the chapel wall. From a con- 
fused murmur he could now distinguish low and 
earnest voices of men engaged in some debate, 
but their words were still inaudible. As he 
crouched with his shoulder against the wall, un- 
certain whether to prosecute the little adventure 
or quietly return home, he heard the trampling 
of other men entering at the other side of the 
building, and he lay still for awhile determined 
when all was quiet to retire, when some words 
rising above the murmurs within caught his 
ear, and sharply arrested his attention. The 
phrases were disconnected, and yet quickly 
formed themselves in his mind into a fatal 
context. 
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*' Widdy Carrol was sarv^ed to-day/' and " a 
bed in a ditch for Sandy Mac Allan.^' 

Immediately he understood the class of meet- 
ing to which this belonged — no man could have 
lived all his life in Ireland without knowing that 
V peculiar dangers and sudden death beset the path 
of an unpopular agent ; but few can realise their 
presence until the gunshot is heard upon the 
lonely road and the dead body found. So 
genial are the Irish peasantry^ and so fair their 
country. 

Clayton resolved to make himself master of 
their conspiracy^ for such it must be^ and cau- 
tiously straightening himself against the old 
masonry^ he looked along it for some place 
where he might plant his foot. A little to the 
left was a dark buttress, heavily fettered with ivy 
trunks, that had twisted themselves into a rude 
ladder; a few steps brought him to the spot, 
and hand above hand he went gently up, taking 
time, and drawing himself so carefully through 
the foliage, that not a leaf rustled. In boyhood 
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he had been an expert climber^ prone to robbing 
orchards^ and bird-nesting in this very neigh- 
bourhood^ and now ^ these accomplishments stood 
him in good stead. He soon arrived at the 
uneven top of the wall, which sloped up beneath 
a forest of ivy in crumbling gradation. The 
growth of the plant Avas so old and worn in the 
centre that it scarcely obstructed the adventurer 
till he came right above the chancel, and on the 
wall he saw reflected in the moonlight the 
shadows of a small throng of men : every gesture 
was grotesquely mimicked, nay, coarse and savage 
profiles seemed to be pictured each moment on 
the grey cement, 

Now every word was distinctly audible, and, 
the men being concealed from view by the dense 
ivy, it seemed almost as if these shadows were 
speaking. 

" It's a hard case, and a bitther case," said the 
cracked voice of an old man, "that the poor 
crathur should be turned out of the house and 
home her father built before her, and the land he 
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dhrained from a mash I used to knock the 
snipe out of in wisps when I was a gossoon; 
it 'ud be a good job and a just job to sarve 
him out as they sarved Greorgie Bernal in Tip- 
perary/' 

*' What are ye talking of, ould man ?"*' inter- 
rupted a big wheezy voice^ such as might come 
from a very portly person; *'do ye think the 
objects of our society on this committ^ is to 
avinge the wrongs of this widdy or that poor 
man? Slur an' onus! you're a puttin' us all 
in the wrong box. I don't condimn Sandy^ take 
him alone ; it's because he's one of a bad lot. I 
woilld not throw a stone at a rot, or shoot a 
scawlcrow, for the sake of the harm one rot or 
one scawlcrow' could do to my haggart or barn. 
I kill 'em because we must clear the country of 
all the rots and scawlcrows that's in it. If we 
did Sandy's job for the sake of this widdy or 
that poor man, what would it be ? Faix, nothin' 
else but cowld murthur ! We're not murderers, 
boys; what are we, thin? We're judges and 
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jury aelf-constiiuted, and what we do is no less 
for the good of Iverk as it is for Ferns or Cashel. 
Sandy Mac Allan/' continued he, "sarved no 
notice on me, or bn any man met here to-night ; 
but it's my judgment on him to sarve that notice • 
to quit of lead upon him, if the tinnants are 
ejected/* 

At the last words there was a dull metallic rap 
as upon the stone below, and the anxious listener 
shuddered at the import of that sound. 

" "Why not sarve it on Thomas Armstrong him- 
self ? '^ came a voice. 

"Ay,*' interrupted another quickly; "and 
what will become of my lease that ends at his 
death ?*' 

" Tut, ye fools,'* came the husky voice again, 
" do ye think Tom Armstrong is going to stand 
cock shot for ye? I'll tell ye how itll be. The 
ould man is nobody, and he'll stay where he is 
up at the big house, good luck to him ; and if he 
ruled in the big house to-day, it isn't this meetin' 
would be callin' us together. Tom Armstrong 
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will clear away to France^ or Garmany^ or Eng- 
land^ while Sandy does the dirty work; and he's 
the man to do it/' 

** Faix, there's no better warrant." 

" And we're the men to do it too," cried the 
portly man^ as his shadow seemed to strike a 
clenched hand on the other spectral palm. 

" And how is it to be done ? " said a quick, 
nervous voice^ somewhat thickened from drink- 
ing. '' It's clear agin our rules to let any boy of 
the place who knows us, or anything about us, 
to put a finger to the trigger. I don't care if 
Shawn Seg is a goin' to sail for Amerikay. The 
boat that brought him out would bring him back 
as ready wid handcuffs on his wrists. I don't 
say he'd turn informer — he's a dacent boy, and 
an honest boy — but wid a dhrop in him, he*s no 
better than an omethawn ; begor, Vm not one." 

Here there arose a hearty genial laugh, so like 
the merriment of honest men that it gave a 
strange sort of horror to the situation of the 
listener above : the contrast with the deed 
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contemplated of that free-hearted laughter had 
such a cold-blooded effect. 

•' Whist ! " came a tremulous voice, " maybe 
there's a peeler a listening. You donH know who 
might have followed us here." 

'^Segor I if I caught man, woman, or child a 
sneakin' after us^ Fd make him welcome to my 
handkercher to swing by the neck from the roof- 
tree yonder; he'd never leave this alive/' 

Whether it was the import of the words or 
the painful strain of the position which caused it, 
but at this moment Clayton shifted his knee a 
little ; a light shower of mortar fell, and the ivy 
branch rustled. Instantly there was a hushed 
silence below; the shadows became motionless, 
as under some charm, and the listener held his 
breath ; for he knew that the attention of these 
men of blood was concentrated upon the nook 
where he was crouching ; his very breath might 
be heard, and he held it ; the beating of his heart 
might be heard, but that rose wilder each stem 
moment of that silence. 
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'' It's the owl/* whispered one ; and a moment 
after a heavy stone was thrown, which struck 
him through the leaves and rendered one of his 
hands useless for the time; he nearly fell from 
pain. 

" She's gone/' said two or three voices together; 
and after listening for a few moments again^ the 
men seemed to have recovered their confidence^ 
and returned to their discussion. 

''Well give Sandy every, chance/' said the 
wheezy voice again ; " he shall have this wamin' 
and all fair play ; but we'll have his coffin ready 
for him none the less, and I don't say but it'll be 
betther to have no use for it. Shawn Beg is 
a-goin' to Amerikay by next quarter-day, and well 
put a few pounds in his way. Well sind him 
next market-day across the river in Jim Burke's 
cot, and away down the county of Kilkenny to 
Mooncoin.. Let him have a talk there wid a 
couple of boys sich as may suit us, and never 
put futt upon our land, or knows our faces; and 
let him tell 'em that frinds are raisin' a subscrip- 
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tion for 'em, in case they might be wantin' for a 
job." 

Whilst these words were being spoken, Clayton, 
under a strong sense of duty which over-mastered 
his fears, resolved to see the faces of the men, so 
that he might recognise them again. To effect 
this he was obliged to clamber on a little further, 
so as to get beyond a dense mass of foliage, 
which spread its awning for several feet over the 
ground below, and quite obstructed the view. 
His difficulty was much increased by his maimed 
hand, ^which had not yet recovered the numbing 
effects of the blow. Tremblingly balancing 
himself upon his one arm, and warily looking 
behind him and before, so as to avoid any 
object in his progress which might cause the 
slightest noise, he managed to work himself up 
a few feet higher, and by craning forward he 
beheld the conspirators seated and standing 
not three yards beneath him. Those immediately 
under, of course, only showed to his anxious 
scrutiny the tops of their hats or their heavy 
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frieze capes ; but there were three or four, among 
which a ponderous fellow with a sleek red face 
was pre-eminent, who were startlingly visible in 
the clear moonlight. He shrank back lest his own 
person should be equally exposed to them. To 
his amazement, they were all of the most 
respectable class of farmers, who had money, 
land, and characters to lose, instead of low 
desperate ruffians, such as he had expected to 
see. Having fixed the appearance of the ring- 
leader and those about him in his memory, he 
strained a little more forward, that he might 
catch a glimpse of those who stood under the 
ruined oriel. As he did so, the branch upon 
which he leaned gave way with a crash, his 
balance was lost, and down he came into their 
midst, falling helplessly amongst the rank grass 
and nettles. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A TRIAL FOB LTFE. 



Entangled among the briars^ covered with 
loamy soil^ and much shaken^ Clayton staggered 
upon his feet and stood in their midst unassailed. 
The men seemed paralysed. lu this lonely spot 
and hour^ whilst holding their dangerous councils, 
here was a witness hurled amongst them as if 
from the broad harvest-moon. They stood aghast, 
with parted lips and upraised hands. 

Clayton saw the advantage of the moment, and 
with a cool audacity, which concealed a throbbing 
heart, he bade the spectral group a civil ** Good 



evening.'' 



'* It is a dangerous thing, my good fellow, to 
make one's bed on the ivy bushes. IVe had a 
pretty roll over in my sleep, and I'd better get 
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home to my bed, like an honest man, to finish 
the night/' 

He was moving towards the old gothic door^ 
when a ponderous man, in a frieze cape, with 
his hat low upon his forehead, left the group 
and moved between him. and the entrance. 

''Who are you? What do you want here, 
my man ? '^ said he, in a deep husky voice. 

"I came from Waterford this momipg, and 
was out for a walk this beautiful night. Can 
you direct me the nearest way across the fields to 
Bathmount village 7 " 

'' Keep your eyes on the ground, and answer 
my questions,'^ replied the man, with a menace. 
"What were you doing up there in the ivy? 
You seem, by your clothes, a gentleman, yet 
you come here spying on men met on business. 
Is that like an honest man ? " 

Meanwhile the others had come forward, all 
of them partially ooncealing their faces with the 
collars of their frieze capes and their handker- 
chiefs, and had silently thronged him. He saw 
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escape was out of the question, and that he must 
parley with all the calmness he was master of. 
He had a strong instinct upon him that if once 
they were provoked to the slightest violence — 
were it even to place a rough hand upon his 
shoulder, — ^they might be hurried into reckless 
murder. Fear and anger turn men to wolves. 

'* I was bom and reared in this country, my 
good fellow/' he said, '' and I often poached in 
the river below. I robbed an owl's nest," he 
continued, pleasantly, " ten years ago, in that big 
ivy bush. I climbed up to see if there was 
another, and in this drowsy evening, after a long 
tramp, I dropped asleep.' 

" Keep yer eyes down, will you,'' muttered his 
interrogator, with an oath. 

It is ill work jesting with one's judges. Clayton 
found no more heart for jokes, but kept his eyes 
down and was silent. 

'^You're a likely lad to go clambering and 
bird-nesting for your pleasure, wid that fine cloth 
coat on yer back." 



}f 
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*' I confess I had rather be ia my bed/' quietly 
replied Clayton. 

^' Perhaps we might make it for ye^ if ye 
don't answer my questions fair and open, and 
no desate. Did you hear us talkin' below ? '' 

"I heard you talk," said Clayton; "but you 
might have been visiting a grave or looking for a 
stray heifer, for all I knew/' 

"Ay, ay, we were only convarsin' on the 
weather, and on the crops, and on the new 
masther up at the house." 

"I dare say," said Clayton, "it was your 
business, not mine." 

"That's it," continued the big man, with 
ironical courtesy; "you've hot it. It was none 
of your business. We were only a-talkin' of the 
next market, and the butter firkins, and the races 
at Tramore." He took something from his side- 
pocket, and a click, like the cock of a pistol, 
caught Clayton's ear. 

" I dare say," repeated the clerk. " I've three 
sovereigns in my pocket, and if, as I guess, ye 
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are all betting men^ Til go in with ye for a 
handicap and make one in your secret/^ 

There was a few moments' awful silence. He 
felt the shadow of the big man falling over him 
as if searching his face for the truth. It was a 
severe test of nerve, but he endured it without a 
quiver. Suddenly his inquisitor burst into a 
laugh. 

" Musha^ yer a knowing shot, and yer not far 
wrong, yer honour. Go home to yer bed, and  
never say word to anybody of the bettin' men 
you've met to-night. Do you hear, now? Go - 
home, and good luck.'' 

With an immediate sense of relief, Clayton 
drew breath, and stepped hastily towards the 
portal. He had almost reached it; once beyond 
the tangled we^ds and broken grave-stones, he 
could have trusted to flight if threatened again, 
when one of the o&en called to him, gruffly, to 
stand, at the same time grasping the collar of his 
coat. 

'^ Look me in the face, and answer my question, 
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ye thraitor. Ar*a*t yoa the process-sarver that 
went round with Sandy Mac Allan this evening? 
Blood alive^ boys^ here's a nate job. Look at 
his schamin' face^ and give him his desarts, or 
we're all ruined men this night/' 

In a moment^ twenty hands were at his throat; 
resistance was worse than useless, and he was 
driven violently back^ till he reeled helplessly 
against a tombstone. 

'^ Keep back^ boys^" said the big man^ pushing 

< 

to the front again; " Til talk to him.'* 

They immediately stood aside, as if at the 
command of a chairman or ringleader, and the 
investigation recommenced. 

" You may look in my face now, young man, 
and if you have anything to say, say it and be 
done with it, and then we'll tache ye how we 
thrate a spy in this part of the country."* 

" I am no spy.*' 

" Are you a process-sarver ? " 

'' I came out on Mr. Armstrong's business 
to-day, and, if you are a sensible man, you must 
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know that I had no means of watching you^ or 
could have had no previous knowledge of your 
meeting, whatever might be its purpose/' 

" Jack Lynoch/' said the big man, turning to 
one of his companions, and handing him some- 
thing from his coat-pocket, '^ take this pistol, and 
draw the charge; leave jist a crack of powder in 
it, and thin ram down the bullet agin/' 

The fellow took the weapon, and rudely com- 
menced the operation; whilst he was about it, 
the burly captain of the gang stood silently 
facing his prisoner. The fear of death began to 
chill Clayton's heart, but he resolved to conceal 
all sign of the weakness, and to plead for his life 
with manly firnmess to the last. 

"I don't know you, nor where you live, but 
you all seem respectable men — too respectable 
to murder me for my money. Will you, without 
cause or danger to yourselves, commit this deli- 
berate crime ? " 

"Prepare for your death; for, as sartin as the 
stars shine down on us, you shall sleep a foot 
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nnder this sod to-night," said their leader^ stamp- 
ing on the ground with his heavy clouted brogue. 

'^ Remember what you are going to do. My 
death will not serve you ; it will neither influence 
your landlord nor lengthen your leases a day." 

*' You have condemned yourself, young man ; 
you were spyin' on us. How did you know we 
punished or condimm'd for the sake of landlord 
or lase ? ^' 

'^ You have committed no crime yet^ and what 
I've heard cannot harm you. What use can I 
make of it but to warn the man you have 
threatened? and I suppose you will give him 
fair notice of that yourselves. Let me go, then, 
and you will thank me for saving you from two 
mortal sins. Some of you here have innocent 
* wives and families; will you go home to them 
to-night with the guilt of blood upon your 
hearts ? I tell you, my good fellows, though you 
biuied me six feet under this stone, I would rise 
against you as a witness some day, and put the 
rope around your necks." 

o 2 
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The pistol was now reloaded^ aud placed ia tlie 
man's hand. 

'* Whisht, and say a prayer; -we are respect- 
able men, and we are not a-goin' to stake our 
'charackters on the like of you — a ^neakin' 
lawyer's clerk. Your last word's spoken; God 
have mercy on you." 

He presented the pistol within a few inches of 
the clerk's head, who reared himself upright to 
meet his death. < 

'* One moment/' he said. " Some of you here 
may have heard of my people, and may have had 
a kindly act from them. My father was a kind 
neighbour and an honest man — John Clayton of 
the Clagagh Mill; and my uncle is the parish 
priest at Stonyford, and loved by all who know 
him^Pather Clayton, who visited the poor people 
dying of typhus, in his parish and out of his 
parish, where even the doctor refused to enter." 

" 1 knew him,'' said the man, lowering the 
pistol. ^'Vd do a dale for Father Clayton's sake; 
but I've to act for others beside mysel' to-night. 
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He paused a moment, and during that pause 
the sweat of suspense at last broke out on Clay- 
ton*s forehead. Whilst his death seemed certain^ 
he confronted it, and pleaded against hope, with- 
out a falter in his voice ; but now that imminent 
death seemed for a moment withdrawn, the horror 
of his situation burst upon him." 

" Are you a Catholic 7 " said the man, hoarsely. 

*' I am/' replied Clayton, with a slight tremble 
in his voice. 

" Will you take a solemn oath this night aud 
keep it, that you will never reveal to man, woman, 
or child — no, not to your priest I — ^what you have 
seen or heard ? " 

" I will take the oath," said Clayton, " if you 
all promise me that Mac Allan's life shall be 
spared, whether the tenants are ejected or not." 

There were murmurings or whisperings around 
him, and they began to reproach their leader 
with his indecision: — ''This night would bring 
ruin on 'em, if Sandy's spy were let loose— a 
sneakin^ town lawyer, who would hunt them up." 
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But the husky voice rose above all^ and it was 
for mercy. The man gruffly called '* Silence/' 
and once more turned to Clayton. 

" If we gave you your desart to-night, Mac 
Allan would meet his fate all the same as if yon 
took an oath of secrecy on this book and kept it. 
He'll have his warnin*, never you fear; you have 
to think for yourself now. There^s life in one 
hand and death in the other — which will ye 
take ? " 

Clayton reasoned within himself for a moment ; 
he reflected in his mortal peril that death for 
conscience' sake could be of avail to none, but ^ 
that if he took an oath which^ under compulsion, 
conld not be considered binding, he might save 
a human life. 

'^ I will take the oath/^ he said, extending his 
bleeding hand to the book; but his new-found 
friend seemed to have read his thoughts, and, 
stooping forward, he whispered to him, with a 
heavy hand upon his shoulder : — 

''You are thinking, my lad, that this oath is 
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a bad oath^ which you may take or break at your 
will — take it to save your life to-night^ and break 
it to-morrow. Not if you lived in the barracks 
upon the hill^ would ye escape our vingeance if 
you betrayed us. 'T^ud be better I dropped ye now 
on the sod ; for that bullet will find your heart. 
All the priests in the townland couldn't save you.*' 

Clayton took the book^ and went through a 
prescribed form of oath^ which was drawled 
to him in a sort of nasal recitative such as one 
hears from the windows of a hedge-school; then^ 
taking him by the arm^ the man led him out 
himself. No sooner had Clayton reached the 
bright greensward^ from which the fog had risen^ 
than his confidence returned^ and the moonlight 
fell on him like restored life and freedom. He 
gripped his preserver by the hand, and, with a 
hearty shake of gratitude^ walked smartly to the 
end of the field, vaulted over the fence, and, if 
we must confess it, ran like a fugitive till he 
reached the village. 

Next morning, when he woke from a deep 
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sleep, he thought that he had been visited by 
some hideous nightmare. 

Before he returned to Waterford, Mr. Mac 
Allan called upon him, and laughingly showed 
him a threatening notice, with its rude device of 
a skull and crossbones, which had been thrust 
under his door; whereupon Clayton took him 
into his private room, in which lay his carpet- 
bag ready for the road,- and, with an earnestness 
which astonished the stout Scotchman, advised 
him to be cautious; that it was better to leave 
Mr. Armstrong's service ,than meet certain 
death. 

*'YouVe a wife and family, Mr. Mac Allan, 
and you are bound to be more prudent than a 
man without that, like me.'' 

" Why, you were a mon yest'reen; but I 
dinna ken wha has rubbed the chalk on yer lug 
this momin*." 

Then, after pledgiug Mac Allan to strict 
secrecy, Clayton deliberately broke his enforced 
oath, gave an account of his adventure, and told 
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him that all the responsibility of the future was 
now upon his own shoulders. 

But Mac Allan was an utter sceptic. The 
whole story was a dream, and he invited the 
clerk to come over and tell the bogie story to his 
wife and children. 

" They'll say that yon ruin's haunted by kelpies 
— ha ! ha ! ha ! — and the pistol was naething else 
than a bulrush, and the charm on yer een was 
wrocht by a teugh steak at supper and ower 
muckle toddy." 

Whether his scepticism was real or feigned, 
there was no apparent impression made upon 
Mac Allan by either of the warnings he had 
received ; he laughed them off with a bold front, 
and parted from Clayton with a jest. 

To Mr. Nesbitty also, the latter communicated 
the facts ; but that gentleman had been connected 
with the estate for the last twenty years, and had 
never heard such statements; knew nothing of 
such cabals, and had no belief in them; he 
could understand ejected tenants feeling and 
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actiog vindictively, but strong, wealthy farmers — 
pshaw ! impossible — impossible I 

" One simple rule, my dear boy, you may ' 
always safely calculate upon — the rule of self- 
interest. Money in the bank, and stock on the 
farm, keep the king's peace better than any 
officers in the realm. No, no ; put your story in 
the 'Dublin Penny Journal,' and call it Irish 
Brigands. It will make very pretty reading/' 

In this cheerful spirit Mr. Nesbitt drove back 
to Waterford. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A SIGH FOR THE GOOD OLD MASTER. 



The news was the property of all the village^ 
that there was a coldness between old Mr. Arm- 
strong and his son. That the former had made 
indignant remonstrance against the threatened 
ejectment of some of the poor old tenants, but 
that Mr. Thomas had quietly acted^ and had all 
the notices served. 

The child had heard with beating heart the 
passionate voice of her grandfather contending in 
vain with the even tenour of her father's tones. 

The butler had caught ilbany sentences of the 
contention, and afterwards overheard the old 
man muttering and harping upon the subje|;t of 
his wrath. 

The steward had got directions finally, which by 
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their effects threw a clear light upon the matter, 
and so everybody came to know it, as well as our 
readers, that the old master was deposed and 
powerless, and that Mr. Thomas was to be pro- 
pitiated now. 

To the better class of farmers, it was matter of 
very little consequence, seeing that they had 
always paid their rent to the day, while wealthy 
individuals among them had certain pecuniary 
ties over their landlord, which endowed them with 
influence and consideration. But as for the 
squatters and hovellers, and such small vermin, 
they began, poor creatures, to turn their thoughts 
to a choice between domesticitv in a ditch or 
separate apartments in that very fine building 
in the neighbourhood, of the amplest accommoda- 
tion, in which husband and wife should be boarded 
very frugally apart. 

This was a first step in that discipline which 
the old man had to endure ere he could realise his 
altered position ; but the habits of a life are not 
to be unlearned in a few months. 
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It was a busy morning with the old man. 
Habit was strong upon him^ and he was up and 
out at an early hour, as if he had the respon- 
sibility of the place still upon his hands. Day 
after day he must go out thus and stand over the 
workmen, as of old, or he would become restless 
and unhappy. The labourers, who seldom, in 
Ireland at least, exhibit the courtier's failing, 
preserved towards him much of that respect and 
obedience which they owed him of late, and 
nothing had yet occurred to dispel the delusion 
which he clung to so fondly — ^that his hands were 
full of business, and that the action of the farm 
was dependant upon his supervision. He was 
now engaged in a pleasant task, and was in good 
spirits, varied occasionally by little fits of im- 
patience at the awkwardness of the men. Some 
rare evergreens were to be transferred to a garden 
plot near the house, and the operation required 
the utmost care and gentleness. He watched the 
workmen anxiously, as they cleared the roots 
of a beautiful variegated holly; he swore at 
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them if they severed a fibre; he showed them, 
by personal example, how they were to go about 
lifting it without breaking off the soil, and when 
they had propped it carefully in the cart, he walked 
slowly behind holding up one of the branches 
with slightly tremulous hand, lest it might receive 
the smallest injury in its transit ; and«then when 
it was lowered into the ground and the earth 
pressed round its roots, he strutted round it 
admiringly, and listened complacently to the 
compliments of the gardener. 

The old gentleman was much given to horti- 
culture, and had a handsome landscape garden 
which enlisted his vanity and occupied his time. 
He had planned it amid the grass, and furnished 
it with his choicest flowers, and now in the 
proper season he was busily engaged in trans- 
planting some evergreen shrubs. 

"Where shall we[put the two portigals, your 
honour? '' asked one of the men, as they arrived 
at the shrubbery gate and prepared to lift another 
shrub. 
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"Eh, what!— Portugal? Put the biggest of 
them in the round bed^ yonder. Eh, Billy! 
where shall we put the other ? '' 

" I'm thinkin' your honour hasn't heard about 
poor Widdy Carrol/' said Billy, the gardener, a 
small man, with a voice so sugary it must have 
tended to mellow his plums. " The cratur' was 
up with Miss Bae this morning, sobbin' her heart 
out." 

"Why, what the deuce is the matter now ? " 
" Sure shea's to be turned out of her bit of a 
farm next Lady Day, your honour.'* 

The old man straightened himself, and looked 
sternly before him. 

" Who said so ? I've passed my word to her — . 
she shall not, by G^ — d.^ 

At the moment up came Thomas, with his 
light straw hat on, and standing on the edge of 
the grassy slope, he called the gardener in a voice 
which killed his mellifluous mood. The labourers, 
as if by common consent, stopped the work ; 
the horse stood still — ^it seemed instinctively, as 
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if he^ too^ doubted the warrant for his labour; 
e?en the old gentleman^s brow clouded, and his 
eye grew distrustful, as it followed the meek 
person of the gardener sneaking up to Mr. 
Thomas, }ike a mongrel coming to be beaten. 

When sweet Billy returned, his face was 
blank and long, and his voice tart as a winter 
pear. 

" Eh, Billy ! what's the matter ? *' said Mr. 
Armstrong, quickly. ' 

" The masther has givin' me warning, for not 
takin' his orders about the shrubs ; that's what's 
the matter." 

Every face among the party fell into blankn^ss 
and dismay. Some of the men slunk off, hoping 
to escape notice, and those who remained whis- 
pered sullenly together. 

" What the d — ^1 do you mean, man. You had 
my orders, and isn't that enough ? " 
'^ Begor, it seems not, sir.'' 
" Come, boys," said Mr. Armstrong, excitedly. 
" Stay where you are; there's some mistake 
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Iiere; FU talk to Mr. Thomas, and set it 
right/' 

So saving, he walked briskly after his son, and 
overtook him near the terrace under the shadow 
of the tall old trees. 

" What^s the meaning of this, Tom ? " he said, 
impatiently; ^'there's some mistake between us." 

"Simply this," said his son, turning calmly 
upon him ; " I am particular about those shrubs, 
and object to their being disturbed. I gave 
explicit directions to the gardener and steward to 
receive no directions but mine." 

The old man was so angry that he could not 
utter a word for some moments ; but he walked 
on stiffly with his hands clenched and his eyes 
glittering. When he spoke, it was in the low 
tremulous tone of suppressed passion. 

"And so it has come to this, that for a few 
worthless shrubs, I am to be insulted before my 
own workmen. Egad ! Tom, youVe hurt me 
more than you intend.^' 

" I am very sorry, sir. I don't wish to hurt 
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you at all ; but I cannot have my workmen inter- 
fered with^ and 1^11 insist on their obedience to 
my directions/' 

''This is only an excuse to insult me. Those 
shrubs were planted by me before I signed that 
instrument. V\\ not stand your impertinence. 
I'll see every twig on the hill turned into fire- 
wood." 

Thomas said nothing in reply to this impotent 
threat ; just the slightest imaginable shrug of his 
shoulders^ and no more. 

'' Do you refuse to have the shrubs removed ? " 
said the old man^ almost fiercely. 

" My dear, sir," said Thomas, with respectful 
expostulation in his voice and action, '' there is 
no occasion for any heat; I have not insulted 
you4 My gardener disobeyed his orders, and I 
am going to part with him. I shall not stir the 
holly you have put into your garden, but pray 
do not disturb any of the other shrubs ; and let 
me add a request that you will not interfere with 
my workmen any further, or give yourself any 
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more trouble about the farm. It is out of the 
question that the place can go on under two 
masters. I needn't say how happy I am that 
you should continue to live here as before ; but it 
must — ^really now it must — ^be distinctly under- 
stood that there shall be no more intermeddling 
in my concerns." 

Anger overpowered the' old man, and he seized 
blindly on the first cold word that offered. 

"What do you mean by intermeddling, sir? 
You apply that word to me ! — ^you must retract 
that word.'' 

" I shall mend it with all my heart ; we will 
not quarrel about words. Pray let me manage 
my own ground^ and command my own men. 
Pray leave the disposal of my shrubs to myself; 
for the rest I see no earthly reason why we may 
not live peaceably together, and enjoy one an- 
other's society, as I am aware your present means 
are by no means sufficient to support you on the 
scale to which you have been accustomed.*' 

Each soft word had a barb in it which rankled 
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in the old gentleman's pride — ^he felt stunned and 
confused for a time ; but a minute before he was 
^^g^9 but there was now deeper feeling at work 
•—consternation at the implied taunt of his 
poverty — ^repulsion at the cold unnatural tone — 
apprehension — ^a wish to disbelieve what had hap- 
pened^ and what he had heard. He turned away 
as if going, and then returned sadly again. 
'* Tom/' he said, in a voice to which age added 
a plaintiveness, *'we have both been hot, and 
spoken more strongly than we intended. Let us 
reflect on what we are doing : this cannot be a 
passing coldness, if you persist, for you are wound- 
ing me too deeply. It may prove an estrangement 
for ever. Don't cross me for' a trifle^ I resign 
the management of the farm entirely, since you 
wish it, though I shall find the days pass long 
enough without employment ; and, d — n it, Tom, 
I ought to know something of farming by this 
time ; and if I ordered the men about, could you 
not have let a poor old fellow have his fling when 
no harm came of it. But let that pass — I resign 
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it from to-day. DonH cross me in this small 
matter/' 

There was a simple pathos in the manner of 
this address which the words cannot convey; we 
can only suggest how the voice warmed and 
trembled at the earnest moment — ^how the eye 
softened as he might have looked on Thomas 
when he was a boy — ^how a gentle confidence 
shone upon his face as he thrust out the open 
hand of reconciliation. It would need a hard 
heart to repel him now. 

Thomas took his hand a^d shook it not un- 
kindly. 

" I repeat, father, what I said. The holly shall 
remain in your garden, but let no other shrubs 
be disturbed.'^ 

'Ms that your answer?" said old Mr. Arm« 
strong, with sudden reserve. 

" That is my answer, father : your shrubs shall 
not be disturbed, but pray do not remove any 
more.'' 

The old gentleman shook with sudden passion. 
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" So you are going to eject "Widow Carrol after 
I have passed my word to her she should not be 
stirred/' 

''She has had notice from me/' said his son, 
'' and in these matters I can make no concession 
to you." 

" Well then^ sir, I shall leave the house this 
evening, and never set my foot in it again.'' 

He spoke in a loud sharp voice, and turned 
vindictively away. 

Mr. Thomas smiled. 

We have shown up Mr. Thomas in a somewhat 
unamiable light. This was not perhaps alto- 
gether just; there was much to be said in his 
defence — but what was the meaning of that 
smile ? 

9 

He could have urged plausibly enough that the 
tone he assumed — surely a temperate one — was 
needful to prevent a daily recurrence of such 
scenes ; for the old gentleman really interfered in 
the management of the place far more than he 
at all suspected, and most injudiciously, too; 
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Mr. Thomas might have spoken, had he chosen^ 
far more severely and not less truly. He might 
have respectfully reminded the old gentleman 
how his own extravagance and vanity had brought 
ruin on an ancient property^ and entailed endless 
care on his son — that pathetic appeal or gentle- 
manly mettle were nothing to the purpose. He 
should receive his annuity all the same, but he 
must tamper no longer with the wreck he had 
made. Mr. Thomas was struggling to save it, 

and was jealous of every plank; with better grace 

« 

the old man ought even to shrink from allusion 
to farm or plantation^ as the subject could only 
recall his fatal mismanagement and ruinous 
parade. All this had truth and justice in-it, but 
that smile was not well. 

Old Mr. Armstrong did not appear at break- 
fast, but Mr. Thomas was bravely bedight in his 
red coat and top boots for a morning's cub- 
hunting ; he had Mr. B>ae, the owner of the large 
neighbouring estate, to breakfast with him, a deli- 
cate-looking, handsome man, of a reckless man- 
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ner, and with him came his daughter Ellen. Mr. 
Thomas did not laugh the less or eat a whit less 
heartily for the event of the morning. Ellen, in- 
deed, who was almost one of the household, and 
had come over with her father on this hunting 
morning, looked surprised when she saw the still 
vacant chair, for her old friend was generally 
the first down in the morning. His newspaper 
awaited him on the table and his letters were 
unopened.- The meal was over, and the gentle- 
men were mounted, but he did not appear. 

As Mr. Thomas and his friend rode down the 
avenue, an old grey hunter pricked his ears and 
trotted up to the corner of the paling; then 
whinnied sorrowfully after them, and galloped 
round the field with rickety, action. There was 
a day when that old hunter, now as gaunt as 
Death^s pale horse, used to lead the country with 
his master on his back, nor shake the foam flake 
from his bit. The old man could tell you of 
many a hair-breadth escape over daunting park 
wall and treacherous fence. He could tell you 
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with an impressive face and outstretched hand^ 
how he refused two hundred guineas^ with a 
berth in an earl's stable^ for that horse after one 
half hour's run over the Clagagh hill. Now 
times are indeed altered — the dishonour of age 
has fallen on man and horse : for the latter we 
can only offer five shillings^ and the tan-yard ; for 
the former a lone hearth^ and at last the lease 
of a small tenement in perpetuo, no matter where. 
That evening Ellen Rae dined with her father 
at Bathmount, as she always did on hunting 
days. She had from her childhood been a special 
favourite of the old man. They had taken to 
one another — to use a homely phrase — from the 
first day she entered the house as a guest^ till 
she became an habituS, and was in and out 
every day^ a mother to the motherless Lizzie. 
She listened respectfully to his opinions — and he 
had many a dogma too— on subjects political^ agri* 
pultural and local. She had cherished his good 
stories with a patient ear, and ready smile ; she 
had studied his little whims and weaknesses, and 
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ministered to them tenderly; she had quietly 
secured his comfort by those hundred little atten- 
tions which a woman's tact can suggest ; and in 
this manner she had become insensibly a dear 
and necessary object on whom to exercise his 
simple gallantries^ and all the innocent chivalry 
of the courteous old gentleman. How scrupulous 
he was when she dined at the house to be at 
the door of the dining-room^ napkin in hand^ as 
she was retiring^ that he might bow her out 
with some pretty little speech ; how mysteriously 
when she breakfasted there used he to deposit 
a fresh rose or a bunch of fragrant violets 
beside her cup ; how gaily would her kind '' old 
beau/' as she used playfully to call him^ lead her 
forth in the summer evening for a walk, or, light- 
ing his cigar at her particular request, sit with 
her in the little summer-house and listen to the 
stormy newspaper debates, set to her soft voice. 

During dinner that evening, it was observable 
to Ellen that the old man was not himself; that 
his bearing towards her had something unusual 
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in it — something unnatural in its gaiety^ and 
something unnatural in its silence. He sat stiffly 
at table^ and eat but little. Thomas addressed 
him once in a half conciliatory tone^ as he sipped 
his glass of sherry after soup — ever a most 
amiable moment with him, by the w^y — ^but the 
old gentleman repelled his advance with reserve ; 
and when Thomas sparred playfully at his guest 
with quip and jest, who replied with less subtle 
if severer rejoinder, old Mr. Armstrong was fur- 
ther offended by this noisy mirth, for in his 
isolation he construed it into intentional slight 
to him. After dinner, when he was always wont 
to brighten up, this abstracted mood hung over 
him still. He let the wine go by him, — not a 
word in praise of his prime old port. The Re- 
gency plort, so often vaunted to his guest, was in 
the decanter; its rich crimson focus fell across his 
thin hand as he pushed it on abstractedly to- 
wards his son's guest, — ^he had not a word to say 
for it now. 

It was never his habit to rise so early from 
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table. The evening is still young, and the 
, window is still imaged in sunshine on the oppo- 
site wall. The gentlemen are talking of the 
morning's sport which they have had. We 
could warrant them many a criticism — many an 
adventure across that same country, from the old 
master, if he would stay and shake off this dull, 
unsocial mood ; but he leaves the room unques- 
tioned and unnoticed. 

Ellen was on the avenue with young Lizzie 
at her side, and when the old man appeared at 
the hall door she beckoned to him, and invited 
him to take a walk down to the front gate, a 
favourite stroll of the old gentleman's. As he 
offered her his arm, she gazed questioningly in 
his face, to see if he looked sad ; he smiled and 
replied to her gaze so briskly and gaily, that 
she took comfort, and concluded there could be 
nothing wrong. 

*' Ellen,'* said he, by-and-by, as they saun- 
tered off together in the sun, '^ I am about to 
leave home for a week. I've immediate business 
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— ^nothing unpleasant, you know — ^nothing un- 
pleasant ; but a troublesome matter I must 
manage in person. I*ve sent on my luggage to 
the gate. So, come now, you must look up all 
your commissions to town immediately; and 
don't spare me, Ellen — don't insult me, young 
lady, by sparing me trouble; I am an active 
young fellow yet.^ 

It was not usual for old Mr. Armstrong to 
leave home for more than a day, and his friend was 
somewhat startled by the sudden announcement ; 
but he spoke of it so gaily that, although she ex- 
pressed surprise, her suspicions were not awakened. 

" Indeed, I won't trouble you, my dear sir. You 
don't know what a lady's commissions are like, 
when you make such a rash oflFer. How could 
you get boots for Lizzie and match worsteds for 
me, or put bundles of plants, or grapes, or wild 
fowl into your 'carpet-bag, 'to distribute among 
my friends. You had better say no more about 
it, or I might take you at your word. What do 
you think, sir ? " 
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" Eh ? about what, Ellen ? " he said, hurriedly, 
for his thoughts were dreary miles away. " The 
car. passes the gate at eight, don't it? '^ 

Presently, he was vastly pleasant again, laughed 
merrily, but somewhat too abruptly, at Ellen's 
good cheer, and fell into sudden thought in the 
midst of an animated little tale. 

" Do you know what, Ellen ? ** said Lizzie; ^' I 
won three shillings from grandpapa at billiards, 
and I played with the butt of my cue." 

''Begad she did, Ellen; she beat me shame- 
fully,'* said the old man, struggling up into smiles 
again. 

" I broke him fairly ; didn't I, grandpapa? " 

"Broke me? indeed you did, little woman; 
it's not hard to, do that, ha ! ha ! Oh, begad, 
she beat me at short odds — short odds." 

"Could you have made that last cannon?" 
said the little girl, improving on her triumph. 

"Eh ? quite true, quite true, Ellen; I'll write 
to you. It's quite a temporary absence, but I'll — 
I'll never forget your kindness to me." 
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His lip was quivering and liis eye brimming^ 
but lie subdued himself. When Ellen looked 
quickly round at his strange address and broken 
words^ the smile that met her and deceived h^r 
was more tragic than a sob. 

There is a heroism in that poor old gentle- 
man's fitful mirth that goes to our heart more 
touchingly than the saddest eloquence. That 
laugh^ that poor thin laugh^ like a chill sun-ripple 
on a turbid stream^ it hides the rankle and the 
wayward care within; it refuses the sympathy 
that must be bought by pain to the gentle heart 
beside him. 

So he wended on with his kind companion, 
leaving the ancestral woods and lands. Behind 
him were the aged elms, proud in their bulk of 
limb; around him dipped the swallows gaily 
hither and thither, as he went, and beyond his 
dim gaze the sun poured over the meadows a 
cornucopia of plenteous gold. Before that 
splendour had quite died from the uplands, the 
good old landlord was gone. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 



WARNED IN VAIN. 



In a few weeks after his adventure^ the irre- 
pressible Clayton wrote a respectful letter of warn- 
ing to Mr. Armstrong himself on the subject, so 
impressed was he by that night of horror. His 
communication was strongly couched, and con- 
tained full details, except on one point — the per- 
sonal appearance of the man who aided his escape. 
The reply came, bearing the London post-mark, ' 
and it was civil and curt :— 

" Mr. Armstrong does not see sufficient reason 

\ 

in Mr. Clayton's interesting adventure to make 
any change in his arrangements, but was ipuch 
obliged by the spirit which dictated his mar- 
vellous communication.*' 

In due time, some six months after, instruc- 
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tions came from Mr. Thomas Armstrong for 
service of the process of ejectments on such of 
the tenants who had received notice to quit, and 
had not quietly delivered up possession. These 
papers being forwarded to Mac Allan, they were 
duly served by the steward in person, who, in the 
case of the tenant Burke, nailed the paper on 
his house door. With him alone was there any 
trouble. The man had prepared for a siege, and 
had a party of friends billeted with him, armed 
with pitchforks and villanous old guns; but 
the crowbar brigade, with Mac Allan and the 
sheriff's officers at their head, quickly sent the 
roof about their ears, and drove him put vi et 
armis, heedless of his curses not loud, but 
deep. 

The widow having exhausted all the force of en- 
treaty, and haunted the big house week after week 
to see "the ould masther," — who, as has been 
already explained, having left the place in offence, 
could no longer protect her, — ^abandoned her 
tenement peaceably, though her two lusty sons 

VOL. I. I 
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muttered threats as they went out^ and looked 
dangerous. 

A deep impression had been made upon 
Clayton's mind by the scene he had witnessed 
in the old churchy and its intensity had been 
rather increased by the levity with which his 
warnings were received on all sides. It was 
as if he could see the shadow of the approaching 
tragedy, and the victim that was menaced, but 
was doomed like Cassandra to sneers and unbelief, 
and to raise a prophetic outcry in vain. 

Though conscious that he imperilled his own 
safety by any act of interference, nevertheless he 
paid many visits to the neighbourhood, and had 
an interview with Mr. Armstrong previous to the 
departure of the latter for London; but it appeared 
that he gained no other end by his somewhat 
officious advice, than to forfeit Mr. Armstrong's 
respect, and to excite a sort of amazed contempt. 
The stout Scotchman was qaore affable, but met 
his solicitations with dry ridicule. The old 
master resided in Waterford, having met with 
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manj affronts at Rathmount which he could not 
brook; he therefore could exert no influence, 
and Clayton^ left without resource, suffered things 
to take their course ; he filled up the papers of 
ejectment when presented to him, and heard from 
Mr. Mac Allan's lips how resolutely they were 
pdt in force. 

From that day forth he considered Mac Allan 
in all his rosy health a doomed man, and under 
an impulse he could not restrain, he used to 
wander out from Waterford in his leisure hours, 
and prowl about Rathmount watching the in- 
goings and outgoings of Mac Allan, or dropping 
into the steward's house, find out from his wife 
the times when her husband was likely to be 
abroad at market or fair. 

To the practical Mr. Nesbit, these restless 
habits, and the irregular attendance of his clerk 
proved highly unsatisfactory, and he was not slow 
to express his displeasure. He put the matter to 
Clayton's common sense in a compact form. 

" If your apprehensions have any basis in fact, 

I 2 
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— and we will assume they have, — ^you have taken 
the only step open to you, and warned the man. 
If he does not receive your warning, but, on the 
other hand, laughs at you, you are quit of all 
responsibility, and further interference will have 
the worst effect. Again, if you saw these men, 
why don't you go and swear an information ? " 

" I would know none of them again. I offered 
Mr. Armetrong, at peril of my life, to go round 
to every farm on his estate, and see if I could 
recognise the voice of any one of them ; but he 
refused me an escort of police, and Ifear no end 
would have been served." 

"Well, well, well — you have gone to the ex- 
treme end of your duty, and are a modern 
Quixote, but I can't afford to have my business 
injured by your eccentric heroism ; you must 
either stick to your business, or volunteer as good 
angel and protector to landlords and agents in 
distress." 

A few days after, Clayton was strolling through 
the domain from Rathmount, having come out on 
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business. He reached a long vistaed walk 
stretching through young plantations down to 
the steward's pretty little house. At the end of 
this he saw two ladies, one little more than a 
child^ standing in considerable hesitation as if 
afraid to advance^ yet anxious to do so. The 
elder seemed in much agitation^ and to be clinging 
to the child for protection. At first Clayton 
supposed that his presence as a stranger in the 
place was the cause of their alarm ; but presently 
he saw the elder lady point excitedly at some 
object in the plantation^ and then beckon him to 
come to meet them. Hesitating no longer^ he 
ran towards them^ and lifting his hat respectfully^ 
questioned them as to the cause of th^ir alarm. 

" Only Miss Plipps's nonsense/' said the child, 
pertly ; "she thought she saw a black man, in a 
white dress, hiding behind the laurel bushes ; but 
I only laugh at her." 

" I can assure you I saw him," said the alarmed 
lady, '' a man with a shocking black face and a 
white dress : it might have been a sheet. Oh 
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sir, will you kindly accompany us to the house, I 
am so alarmed ? This is Mr. Armstrong's little 
daughter." 

Clayton heard her account of the apparition 
with a gravity which was far from allaying the 
fears of the governess, for such she evidently 
was. He bade her stay where she was for a 
moment, and plunging into the plantation, over- 
leaping the thick underwood, and breaking 
through the tangled ferns, he made for the spot 
which she had pointed out, and behind the dense 
laurel bush he distinctly saw the print of a man's 
knees left by the ribbed corduroy. He hurried 
on, searching around him with his eyes, and 
listening for a sound or rustle to indicate the 
fellow's flight, but nothing further did he see, 
and the calls of the agitated governess summoned 
him back to her side. He walked with them to 
the house, and with forced levity jested away 
Miss Flipps's alarm. He learned from the young 
lady that, so far from any alarm on her part, she 
was fully berit on having a drive with Mr. 
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Mac Allan^ he having business about four miles 
away. 

" He has promised to let me drive the filly," 
she said^ " and I am going to see Bella and Fido, 
papa's two greyhounds that Mr. Cnmmerford is 
rearing for him.'^ 

" I don't think it right to let the, child go/* 
said Miss Flipps ; " it is going to rain^ and there 
really are strange characters about the country, I 
hear. You are a friend of Mr. Armstrong's, and 
I wish you would help me to persuade this 
naughty child to stay at home.'' 

With an earnestness that even surprised Miss 
Flipps, Clayton argued and pleaded with Missy, 
but all in vain. The young lady saucily mocked 
at his advice, and, like all the others, ridiculed his 
hints of danger ; and indeed, to look around on 
the green and peaceful country, it was hard to 
credit such innuendos, which would have been 
more in keeping with the lonely Pontine 
M&rshes or the deserts of Spain, than the homely 
fields and pleasant hill-sides of Ireland. 
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Some hours after^ he saw his hearty friend 
Mac Allan driving down the road, with the pert 
Miss Lizzie seated beside him acting charioteer. 
Clayton signalled to him to stop, but the Scotch- 
man conjecturing the purport of his signal, 
waved him aside with a jolly laugh, and whirled 
past him up the merry white road. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE LEADEN NOTICE. 



We are on the high road, about three 
miles from Waterford, within sight of the 
fiver Suir upon the one side, and the wooded 
hills of Curraghmore on the other. The whole 
landscape is shrouded with light rain, wreaths 
of mist course after one another over the 
fallow fields in dim pursuit, and the poplars on 
the boundary nodded and rustled solemnly in the 

I 

evening wind. At either side of the road a loose 
clay fence was thrown up ; on it grew a few 
•furze bushes, and the drowsy poppies waved at 
intervals over the soil. There was no live object 
to be seen except a solitary magpie, who gibbered 
every now and then, as if conversing fitfully with 
itself. 
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It was a relief upon this desolate wayside to 
hear at length the merry trundle of wheels 
approaching nearer and nearer, and now around 
yonder clump of thorns comes a gig containing 
two occupants^ whom we must follow for a few 
miles — one a pretty little girl of twelve or four- 
teen^ whom we recognise^ wrapped carefully in a 
large oilskin coat^ with a gay plaid scarf tied over 
her bonnet like a hood; the other a tall ruddy 
man of features set and strongs yet of a hearty 
strength which prepossesses you. He was^ in fact, 

ft 

our acquaintance Mr. Mac Allan. Arrayed but 
lightly against the rain^ in a check shooting 
jacket^ red muffler^ and grey cap^ he holds the 
reins with a firm, high hand, and looks keenly 
through the mist. Before them, scampers an old 
spaniel, splashing her lean sides as she pushes 
along; nor is she the least diverted from her 
course when the sinister magpie starts up under 
her very nose and flies across the road to the 
left with a last long gibber. 

''Luik there. Miss Lizzie,^' laughed Mac Allan, 
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with his strong Scotch accent ; " you maun nod 
over your shoolder nine times^ or something bad 
will fall upon us ere night." 

The child^ incommoded as she was with her 
muffling^ performed the ceremony with a grave 
face. There was something grave and pretty in 
its expression as she bowed towards the rain- 
clouda with melancholy gravity. 

" Why do you laugh, Mr. Mac Allan ? '^ said she, 
reproachfully. 

'' Laugh ! I wad na laugh for the warld, Miss 
Lizzie." 

''Did you never hear how Mr. Brierton saw 
a magpie fly across the road on the very morning 
he broke his neck out hunting ? " 

''Na doot. Miss Lizzie, that he died of the 
magpie/' laughed her companion. "I knew an 
auld hen to kill a mon, too, when it went against 
his digestion." 

" I have heard it said, Mr. Mac Allan, that you 
can't have luck yourself, for turning poor Widow 
Carrol and her sons out of their pretty house." 
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" Aweel, Miss Lizzie^ the widow and her sons 
did not pay their rent^ and jist sauld their stock 
when they got notice, without Mr. Armstrong's 
knowledge/' 

'^ It was a shame to turn them out, Mr. Mac 
Allan; I do not care much for any of the rest, 
but poor Widow Carrol used to give me curds and 
oaten cakes whenever I went to see her, and she 
planted all the roses and jessamines over the 
cottage herself, just like the cottages in England." 

" Weel, Miss Lizzie, the posies will na be 
stirred by me, and the gude wife will gie ye mair 
curds and cakes than ever Mrs. Carrol had in her 
pantry, as often as you go to see her.'* 

" And poor Mrs. Carrol was the only one in all 
the place who loved papa.'' 

" I'm not so sure o' that," replied he ; " and if 
she was, her love for him fetched a bad price. 
I've bin to market wi' monny a gude pig, but I 
ne'er made a penny by love ; besides, it's na sign 
of love to be sending thratning nootices and a' 
thaj; humbug, a strivin' to freit a mon fra his 
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duty. Your papa knew what he was aboot when 
he put a Scotchman in as his agent* I ken a 
Scotchman is na freitened wi' a skull and cross* 
bones/' 

'•' Ain't that big stone there, Mr, Mac Allan^ 
the place where the man was murdered ? '^ 

" Aj, ay, Miss Lizzie, puir Lynoch was mur- 
dered there in cold bluid, as he was returning wi' 
the price of eighteen heifers in his pocket ; that's 
monny a year afore I was agent here/' 
" Oh, tell me about it." 

^^Fuir mon, he came up, as I understand, frae the 
great yearly fair in Waterford, and brought high 
prices for every head. He was driving home in 
his cart, just as you and I are driving home in 
the gig, when a fellow dressed like a pedlar 
bounced out upon him, and knocked him acrQss 
his lug wi' a gash o' a hatchet. His body was 
found the next mom stretched across the road, 
wi' its pockets turned clean out, and they placed 
that stane we've left behind us to' mark the 
spot." 
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''Perhaps they might kill you some day or 
other, Mr. Mac Allan. I don't think I'll ever 
take a drive with you again.'* ' 

" Come/' said the agent, merrily, *' I'll gie ye 
a sang, and ye'U see how I'll make the horse keep 
time to the music; what shall I gie ye ? 

" Oh, give me the ' Auld Mither.' " 

"The deil a melancholy sang will I gie ye on a 
day like this; ye may have 'Graceless Jenny,' 
or ' Meg Pherson,' or the * Braes of Glencoe.' " 

" I won't have any but the ' Auld Mither.' I 
like a melancholy song, and I hate your ' Grace- 
less Jennys.' Oro on, Mr. Mac Allan." 

'' Hoot, Miss Lizzie, I could not get the mare 
to trot to sic a lament." 

"If you don't sing it Til unbutton all my 
wrappings and get my death of cold," and she 
o£fered to throw off her muffling. 

" Weel-a-weel, don't do that, and if ye must 
have it, I'll see and gie it a gladsome movement ;" 
then clearing his throat he sang out in a fine rich 
voice, — • 
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" The rain was sweepin* doon the bill, 
The wild wind scampin* after ; 
A daft anld crone sat by the mill, 
Wl' sang and eldritch langhter. 
And a' night lang " 

''Look there^ Mr. Mac AUan^ look I Look 
down the road I " 

"What's doon there, Miss ? '' 

'' A white man, I saw him for an instant. I 
don't see him now ; wasn't that odd, eh? " 

''Pooh! it was a big white cow. See it; 
luik at it yonder again, you fulish little 
boddie." 

" Do please, Mr. Mac Allan, come home by the 
Wood and Deer Park, it is such a pretty way, and 
the gates are all open.^ 

She pointed to the right, where through an 
open gate was seen a dim woodland road; the 
leaves glimmered greenly, the branches seemed to 
beckon as they swung in the wind, and the 
wraiths of mist were playing through the ferns 
like phantom children. 

" Do come," said the young lady, coaxingly. 
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" We dare not, Miss Lizzie, it would be four 
miles of a round, and the mare is hot. What 
would your governess say if I kept you out so 
late?'' 

" Who cares ? I'm mistress in the house when 
papa's away, and I'll do just as I please. Oh, do 
cpme down that pretty way — there ! I'll turn the 
reins myself.*' 

" Stop, stop. Miss Lizzie, you'll make the mare 
plunge ! I promised Miss Flipp to have you 
home early." 

''Who cares for Miss Flipp? — she is only in the 
house on sufferance, as papa says. FU do just as 
I like. Pray Mr. Mac Allan, don't go down that 
nasty dreary road ? There now, you will go, and 
I will never, never, speak to you again, as long as 
vou live.'' 

A cold stony look came over her face. The 
agent joked at her, apologized, and strove to 
please her, but she shook her head sullenly and 
would not speak a word. 

'' Come now, Miss Lizzie," said he when every- 
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thing had failed^ " VW. sing ye your ain waesome 
song, to please ye — come, here goes I " 

1. 

" The rain was sweepin' doon the hill, 

The wild wind scamping after 
A daft anld crone sat by the mill, 

Wi' sang and eldritch laughter. 
And a* night lang she sat there still— 

Oh ! crone was ne'er a dafter. 

2. • 

'' Her ain good son was stretched within, 
Wr bluid his shroud was spotted : 
'For shame, gude wife, for shame, gang in, 

'Tis like ye hae forgot it ; 
Go wash frae bluid his braw white skin. 
And smooth his hair sae clotted. 

3. 

** *■ 'Twas said that laddie never knew 

A lealer, prouder mither ; 
To kiss his cheek there's nane but yo , 

For stnmgerB bore him hither ; 
To close his een o' bonny bine 

Wha's fitter than his mither ?* 

4. 
'^ Still, still the auld wife laughed and sung, 
Her grey hair roun' her wavin' — 
The wild winds screeched, the fir tree swung, 

A' minglin' wi' her ravin'. 
Bnt wae's the while, her laddie young 
Is stretch'd like cauld stane graven." 

He scarce had finished the melancholy song, 
when, as they were approaching a ruined gate- 

VOL. I. V 
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post the spaniel^ hitherto in advance, stopped, 
trembled violently, and leaped howling over the 
fence. 

Mac Allan, with an instinct of danger, struck 
the mare and crouched slightly forward, but as 
the animal sprang under the blow, four men, 
their faces blackened, and shirts over thJdir 
clothes, rushed from behind the gate-post. 

One of them seized the horse as it shied and 
plunged in terror, whilst the others, armed with 
guns and a scythe-blade attached to a rude 
handle, surrounded the agent. 

" Lift down the child ; don't hurt her/' cried 
one. 

"Make your pace, Sandy Mac Allan; your 
time is come ! ^' cried another. 

" Hainim an Dhoul ! don t be talkin' ; fire on 
him, boys.'* 

"Don't touch the child ! " shouted Mac Allan, 
with a curse, and shortening his whip handle, he 
struck the foremost to the ground ; then he 
chucked the reins eagerly, and strove to shake 
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the mare free^ but the man behind him^ laying 
the muzzle of his gun almost against his side, 
fired. 

The agent sprung up with a wild cry ; for a 
moment he seemed in act to leap from the gig, 
then he fell across the wheel and rolled out 
lumpishly on the road. 

'' Take that from the Widdy Carrol, '' said the 
ruffian, spurning at the corpse's head with his 
heavy nailed shoe. 

"He's not dead; finish him," cried the man 
who had been struck down, savagely, seizing a 
large stone. 

Just then the little girl, hitherto paralysed with 
terror, darted forward, and throwing herself over 
the body, cried out, piteously : 

" Don't strike him ! oh, have pity ! spare him ! 
— oh, spare Mr. Mac Allan ! " 

''Don't cry^ asthore," said one of the men with 
rude pity, " he's got what he desarved — ^lave oflf 
him ! lave oflF him, and go home, but never for 
your life tell what you -have seen this day." 

K 2 
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" Oh, Shawn Beag, have pity, I know you ; you 
won't let them kill poor Mr. Mac Allan." 

A sudden change came over the man's face, 
he scowled and whispered with his companions; 
then distorting his sooty features, he approached 
them to the child as she strove anxiously to 
rouse the murdered agent. 

"Fm not Shawn Beag, little Mis?,*' he said, 
hoarsely ; *' what makes you think that ? '' 

The child looked up wildly and hesitated, but 
clinging to the hope that she had found a friend, 
she repeated eagerly : 

"But you are — but you are; I know you, and 
papa will reward you if you help me. Oh, take 
away those dreadful men, they've killed him;** 
and she swayed her slight figure to and fro in 
terror and grief. . 

" Faix, that's the worst word ever ye spoke, my 
diick,'^ muttered the man. 

They conversed again in low whispers for a few 
seconds, when the same fellow added aloud, his 
thick lips quivering : 
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"Begor, I won't be hanged for the sake of 
Armstrong's brat ! " 

Lifting his gun he deliberately covered the 
child's head^ as if he were about to shoot a 
hound. 

She perceived his intention^ and crouched with 
a low cry. 

" Stop ! '' burst a voice from the hedge^ as a 
figure^ vaulting into the road^ rushed between the 
murderer and his little victim. 

The apparition was so unexpected that it 
created a panic among the party. The gun 
dropped from the man's hand^ and without a 
second look the rufiSans huddled over the gap 
and were doubling among the hedges with the 
speed of guilt: the horse when released tore 
madly towards home^ but the murdered man lay 
stretched by the fence^ his long limbs straggling 
out upon the road. The face was calm^ a few 
drowsy poppies hung over it^ and touched it as 
the wind bent their heads. 

"Get iip, dear; come with me. Poor Mr. 
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Mac Allan is killed^ and they ^ill kill us too if 
they return.'* 

The girl looked at her preserver in helpless 
bewilderment, a reaction of stupor had followed 
her excitement, and she could not catch the drift 
of his words ; so the youDg man, bending over 
her, lifted her tenderly in his arms, and carried 
his helpless burthen hastily away. 

Often in his flight did he look back fearfully. 
The horrid sight had faded like a dream in the 
driving mists, but the dead man was lying beyond 
them, with the drowsy poppies nodding over him 
in his dread sleep, and the melancholy howling 
of his dog going up unceasingly. 



CHAPTER X. 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 

" What keeps the child ? — what can keep the 
child to this hour ? ^' inquired Miss Flipp of the 
empty walls. 

She had been sitting at the school-room window 
these two hours, keeping vigil upon the approach 
to the house — listening for the sound of wheels. 
She had undertaken the responsibility of allowing 
her wilful pupil to drive through the country 
under the care of the steward, and the young lady 
ought to have been at home these three hours. 
First, she was uneasy, and then she began to 
quake. Something must have happened : the 
horse might have run away, or the gig might have 
foundered on the flooded road, near Granny 
Castle j or she dare not contemplate this for a 
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moment. The country was unsettled^ and assassins 
were abroad^ lurking behind hedge and wall. 

Presently^ a knock came to the door^ and a fat 
little woman looked into the room. 

"I was thinking, Miss Flipp, that we ought to 
send Jemmy across the fields^ to look out for 
Miss Lizzie. I 'm getting uneasy to have her out 
this wet day." 

*' Oh ! indeed, Mrs. Bantam, I have given up 
all control of that child — she is entirely her own 
mistress. Mr. Mac Allan and she arrange any- 
thing they please, and my permission is looked 
upon as a matter of course. I only wish her papa 
was come back — for, although he is anything but 
judicious towards her, yet the responsibility, at 
least, is taken oflF my shoulders-^the wilful little 
torment ! '* - 

*' Ah ! well, ma'am, after we've said all that can 
be said, it's always the way with children when 
they lose their mother early. I recollect Miss 
Lizzie such a good little darlint, when poor Mrs. 
Armstrong was alive " 
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'' For mercy sake^ Mrs. Bantam ! who are 
these coming up the avenue ? '' cried Miss Flipp, 
going to the window. ^' Sure^ that can't be Miss 
Lizzie^ walking with a strange gentleman 7 Do 
run down^ Mrs. Bantam^ and find out for me (rhat 
has happened. This is the way Mr, Mac Allan 
takes care of her.'' 

Mrs. Bantam ran down^ and opened the hall 
door in anxious haste. 

"Oh, Mr. Clayton, is that you? What in 
the world has become of Mr. Mac Allan? 
What makes my darlint child look so 

« 

pale ? " 

She would have lifted Lizzie in her arms, but 
the child broke away from her without a word, 
and, running into the parlopr, flung herself into a 
large arm-chair, with her face pressed against the 
cushion. Then Clayton broke the intelligence to 
Mrs. Bantam as gently as he was able, and, amid 
a YoUey of exclamations expressive of alarm, sur- 
prise, and deprecation, she compelled him to come 
into the hall, called down Miss Flipp, and in 
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excited concert with her first informant^ gave the 
startling details to that pensive lady. 

Miss Flipp was first horrified on poor Mr. 
Mae Allan's account^ and then terrified on her 
own. 

" Come in, Mr. Clayton— oh, do come in 1 Oh! 
how I wish Mr. Armstrong were at home, and 
this would never have happened ! How shocked 
he'll be ! Stay, oh ! stay with us, Mr. Clayton ! 
It's dreadful-^really it is — to be in this great 
desolate house without a gentleman. Do shut 
the hall-door, Mrs. Bantam. They are not hiding 
in the place, think you? Oh, pray bolt it 
quickly ! Stay, oh, do stay with us to-day, Mr. 
Clayton ! " 

Clayton complied with her entreaties, and did 
his best to comfort her, in which endeavour he 
enjoyed but fitful success. About every flve 
minutes poor Miss Flipp's powerful imagination 
enslaved her. The murderers were assuredly 
stealing towards the window, through the long 
grass. She felt that at any moment a blackened 
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face might glour in upon her through the window- 
pane. Should it have done so. Miss Flipp would 
inevitably have stiffened into stone. 

"Dear, dear — my dream has come true!'* cried 
Miss ilipp. "I always have a dream when 
something is going to happen — it's a fearful gift, 
Mr. Clayton — a miserable gift. I dreamt last 
night that I stood in a dim columned interior — I 
use a vague word, for it was so indistinct and 
stately : there was a great fountain playing in the 
middle, that seemed to be shooting up moonshine, 
when suddenly, with a cold splash, that wet me 
from head to foot, it stopped playing. I felt my 
head quite chilled, and I put up my hand, so : to 
my horror, all my hair had fallen off! There 
were four great wrinkles in my forehead, and all 
my teeth began to loosen. I declare I woke 
with a scream, that Vm sure Mrs. Bantam must 
have heard." 

" Indeed and I did. Miss ; and I had a quare 
drame myself, for the matter of that, which " 

" Don't you think/' said Clayton, anticipating 
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the augury, " we had better look to little Miss 
Armstrong ? she is very much shaken." 

" Poor darlint/* said Mrs. Bantam, " a glass of 
wine and a biscuit would revive her, and, indeed, 
it would do yourself good too. Miss Flipp, dear. 
I declare you look as pale as my petticoat/' 

'^ Oh ! no matter about me, Mrs. 3antam ; but 
I do pity poor Mr. Clayton. It was a dreadful 
sight to have witnessed. Heaven preserve us ! 

John, be so good as to bring up Let me 

see — what's in the house ? *' 

'^ John ! " cried Lizzie, suddenly starting up 
from her lethargy, and astounding the whole 
room, "you must take my orders. Pm mistress 
here, while papa is away. You must decant 
some port, and bring up the cold turkey we had 
yesterday, and the cheese-cakes I told you to put 
by. Mr. Clayton is going to lunch with us 
to-day." 

She gave a queenly look of triumph at her 
governess as John left the toom to obey her 
orders. There was something almost comical in 
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this sudden transition from childish grief to 
impish grandeur ; and it was made still stranger 
— even became touching — when, after some 
further attempts to establish her position in 
Clayton's mind by making him very comfortable, 
and anxiously inquiring if he were really so, she 
burst into a violent fit of crying, and permitted 
Mrs. Bantam to lead her up-stairs. 

There was much commotion in the county, and 
the village became the seat of an important meet* 
ing of magistrates, amounting to a dozen or 
thereabouts — fat, lean, practical, loquacious or 
silent. The old story of agrarian outrage was 
discussed; resolutions passed; suggestions, prac- 
ticable and impracticable, put forward; large 
rewards offered from public and private sources ; 
handbills, setting forth the same in monstrous 
figures, were posted on chapel gate and market 
cross before the greedy eyes of thousands, 
who might have bartered their souls for the 
amount. No one of these gentlemen were 
taken by surprise. ' They had met on similar 
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occasions before, and they displayed on the 
present one no lack of energy, eloquence, and 
resolution. 

An inquest was held. Clayton had not recog- 
nised any of the assassins. Lizzie gave her 
evidence with wonderful spirit and intelligence; 
but Shawn Beag, whom she could have identified, 
was not then to be found, having been screened 
and smuggled from house to house for many a 
mile away, with a fidelity and caution which 
seemed to defv detection. 

The intrepid conduct of Mr. Clayton was com- 
mented upon in the most laudatory terms. Mr. 
Rae, Miss Bae's father, came up to him, shook 

* 

him warmly by the hand, bade him command his 
services, and called him emphatically a fine fel- 
low ! The morning papers were proud of their 
countryman, styling his behaviour heroic, and so 
forth. We alone have the moderation to call the 
incident in which he figured nothing more than 
a lucky chance, which befel the man we have 
pledged ourselves to follow through sunshine and 
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^hade^ till we run him down at last, and set up 
the headstone " Finis *' to his memory. 

On Sunday an old grey priest testified nobly 
and dauntlessly against this mysterious system of 
crime. Father Clayton^ an infirm and white- 
headed man^ stood at the altar and spake words 
which^ though rugged and simple^ were seared 
into the hearts of the assembly like white-hot 
iron. It is now the right time and fitting occa- 
sion surely to set him before our readers once 
again^ when, with a stern strength that did not 
seem his own, he ascended the altar steps, and 
addressed the people in the Irish tongue. These 
were his words : — 

" Hear me, boys ! You know what I am about 
to speak of; and, with the help of God, Pll speak 
the truth to you without favour. Every one of 
you — man, woman, and child — that knows of this 
foul deed, look your priest in the face, if you dare, 
and hear what you are doing in your madness, 
and what you are bringing upon yourselves. 

'^ It is not a vagabond or a stranger that has 
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done this. Every man^ woman^ or child standing 
here, who knows of this deed — who countenanced 
it or concealed it — ^is a murderer before God and 
man ! The brand of murder is on the parish^ on 
the country!** [Changing his voice:] "So ye 
put down your seed potatoes last week, boys ; ye 
had fine weather to plant them in ; ye had soft 
rain on them after you sowed them, with good 
manure, with sweet moisture and with the blessed 
nurturing sun; and what else, boys? Ye sowed 
them with blood ! 

" It's the whirlwind will be your crop. It's the 
famine, the fever, and the pestilence will grow up 
from it ! It's the curse of God will be your 
hai'vest ! 

'' There's punishment coming upon you. I feel 
its shadow on my heart. God's hand will pass 
between you and the blessed nurturing suik 
Those men, who for a bit of fenced land would 
break His holiest law, and shed the blood of their 
fellow-creature, may be stiffening in a ditch them- 
selves under next red harvest modn. 
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'* Look to it^ boys^ before it be too late, and all 
this be coming upon you/' 

A Uvid shadow seemed to Ue over the crowd 
he was addressing; not a whisper fell till his 
voice had ceased ; then they poured out of chapel 
with shuddering murmurs, as if some mortal taint 
were already among them, and that each one 
feared to tell his neighbour that he was stricken. 
There were no gossiping gangs amid the graves 
that day: every man went thoughtfully to his 
own home. 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE POLICE STATION. 

Clayton had been little in the world, and lived 
chiefly in a lawyer's office. It is not good for a 
strong character to develop too long alone; the 
passions take a morbid growth, and individuality 
becomes dangerously strong: a man loses the 
key-note of life, and falls out of unison with the 
great chorus of the world. When such a one 
goes forth from his study and mingles with his 
fellow men, his tongue, his look, his very move- 
ments, jar unpleasantly on the world's smooth 
ear. In some days a letter came from Mr. 
Thomas Armstrong addressed to Clayton; from 
it we extract the foDowing cordial passage, 
expressive of that gentleman's gratitude and 
esteem : — 
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• • . The obligation you have put me und^r^ 
by your generous self-devotion^ is of a nature 
which must in no measure be discharged by 
words. In future I cannot consider you in the 
light of a mere acquaintance^ and you must allow 
me to feel towards you as towards one of my own 
family. Make free use of my library, which I 
believe is tolerable ; and, pray, consider my house 
as your own. Indeed, in inviting you to do so, 
you must understand me to be asking a favour ; 
as, until I return home, your constant presence 
in the house will keep my mind at ease about my 
dear little girl. I have written to Miss Flipp, her 
governess, to this effect ; so that she will expect 
you every day that you are disengaged. 

" Poor Mr. Mac Allan's house will soon be va- 
cated. Would you like to drop your anchor 
there for the present ? I believe the garden and 
pleasure-ground is pretty and tasteful; and I 
know the necessity, to a person of studious pur- 
suits, of some quiet corner to retire upon." 

From the time this letter came to Clayton, he 
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began to frequent Rathmount ; and his welcome 
there was marked and unfailing. As his intimacy 
increased^ Lizzie began^ as she was most boundenj 
to testify much friendship for him j and he soon 
acquired an influence over the child which Miss 
Flipp had utterly failed to establish. He had a 
manner not too familiar^ but qui^t and impres* 
sive, which will attract some children where very 
friendly notice will only repel ; in fact, his pre- 
sence became highly auspicious to the peace of 
the establishment. Lizzie was born to rule ; her 
jealousy of her rights in the house^ if they were 
for a moment called in question, was ludicrously 
sensitive ; and she really swayed her elfish sceptre 
to such purpose, that Miss Flipp was, on many 
mortifying occasions, obliged to give way to her 
pupils wayward determination. 

One morning Clayton came to Rathmount 
House at a most unceremonious hour, that is to 
say, before breakfast was made. He inquired 
whether the ladies were up, and said that he 
must see the little girl on important business. 
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He was shown into the parlour at once^ having 
been made free of the house; and in a few 
minutes Miss Lizzie entered^ with spirit un- 
daunted by that announcement of important 
business. She was followed by her governess^ 
whose cheek was white with apprehension^ and 
whose imagination had been for many weeks back 
continuously confronting the idea of murder in 
her bed. 

" What has happened — is there any dan- 
ger?*^ gasped the poor lady. '^If we are to 
be murdered^ it is better to know it at 
once." 

" Do, pray, Mr. Clayton, give her a good fright," 
said the pert young lady; " last night she mistook 
poor old Nanny, our gate-keeper, for a White Boy, 
and clapped the door in her face ; I believe that 
old Nan was so frightened, she dropped on one 
side of the door, and Miss Flipp on the other. 
The servant can't draw a cork but she thinks 
that a pistol bullet has passed through her head, 
and she makes me look under her bed everv 
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night lest there might be a big hairy ruffiaa 
hiding under it to cut our throats/' 

With his usual composure, Clayton heard the 
young lady's flippant raillery to an end. Then he 
endeavoured to reassure the trembling governess, 
who was really too much absorbed by her alarm 
to show any annoyance at her pupil^s imperti- 
nence. He assured her that the country was 
quiet, and that all excitement had subsided ; that 
he was very happy to inform her that owing to 
Lizzie's information the principal assassin had 
been taken by the police just as he was stepping 
on board the packet from the quay at Waterford ; 
so that he hoped an example would at length be 
made. 

'^ What has rendered this system of murder so 
fearful hitherto/' said he, "has been its long 
impunity; the assassins have been shielded, con- 
cealed, and comforted by the tenantry ; but the 
whole country has to thank this young lady for 
her presence of mind and intelligence. I have 
come now to bring her down to the poUce-station, 
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where she wiU see him among five other men; 

ft 

and if she can recognise him, we need no farther 
evidence/' 

The efPect of this communication was most 
cheering to Miss Flipp. To her, whose horrors 
were visionary^ there was the highest satisfaction 
in the news. 

The idea that this ruffian was concealed some- 
where in the country^ and might at any moment 
burst from a plantation and interrupt her even- 
ing walk, or confront her in her passage to the 
kitchen with a dark lantern, and kiU her with a 
frown, was insupportable ; the same terror pos- 
sessed her which she might have felt had she 
been told a cobra di capella was loose about the 
house. She smiled in perfect relief, but Lizzie 
in her turn grew deadly pale ; a moment before 
so pert and spirited, she now presented a striking 
contrast to her governess, who sat down smiling 
and secure. The child who had witnessed the 
murder and seen the blood, though insensible to 
the vague apprehensions of her senior, blenched 
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at the idea of meeting the assassin face to face 
whose weapon had been pointed at her head. 

"Oh, Mr. Clayton, I couldn't, indeed I 
couldn't go; surely 'tis not necessary: I don't 
mind going before the magistrates, and repeating 
all I have to tell, but I daren't look at that man 
again." 

It was now Miss Flipp's cue to assume a 
mental superiority, and calling up all her 
prim dignity she reproved that young lady 
for her weakness, and took such high ground 
that, had she not exposed herself to Mr. 
Clayton a few minutes before as a pitiful coward, 
she would not have failed to have won his 
respect. 

" Now, Lizzie," said she, " I am really ashamed 
of you ; such folly would be unworthy of a child 
eight years old, — which is, I believe, Mr. Clayton, 
an age at which children are permitted to give 
evidence ; but you — a great girl of thirteen — ^you 
should really begin to show a little strength of 
mind." 
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" You are thirty/' snapped Lizzie^ *' and yet you 
are afraid to look under your own bed. I'll go with 
you^ Mr. Clayton^ if you will promise to stand 
beside me the whole time^ and hold my hand if he 
looks at me.'' 

Clayton promised to support her during the 
ordeal^ and^ after some further encouragement^ 
he confessed to Miss Flipp that he had not 
breakfasted^ and was immediately invited by the 
governess to sit down and join them at the meal ; 
whereupon Mr. Clayton, like a cool business man, 
forbade any excitement to interfere with his 
appetite; he helped himself plentifully to cold 
rneat^ and allowed Miss Flipp to ply him with 
tea ; that lady also, restored to peace of mind, 
was able to appreciate the good things upon the 
table. She spoke with feminine philosophy of 
Ribbon societies and the power of the law, 
managing presently to meander oflf to the sub- 
ject of dates, namely, the period of some agrarian 
outrage, which she passingly affirmed occurred 
before she was born, thus establishing her age as 
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twenty-five instead of thirty^ as her malicious 
pupil had averred. 

Meanwhile Lizzie sat silent and dejected^ not 
tasting a morsel^ and evidently anticipating the 
scene which her pride had determined her to 
meet. At last^ as if unable to endure inaction^ 
she rose hastily from table, and was leaving the 
room to put .on her walking things, when Miss 
Flipp, observing her, rose with equal haste, 
and stated her determination to accompany her 
pupil. 

" I will go with Mr. Clayton alone,'' said Lizzie, 
turning at the door, with a wilful stare. 

" I could not think of letting you; what would 
your papa say? Mr. Clayton, I insist upon 
accompanying you.'' 

Clayton of course assented, and felt the pro* 
priety of Miss Flipp's desire. 

'^ I understood you were coming," said Clay- 
ton ; " as a matter of coutse, you will accompany 



us." 



^^ We shall see," said the young imp, flitting 
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oat of the door^ her habitual insubordination 
superseding her alarm. 

" We shall see/' said Miss Flippi in full pur- 
suit, determined in this emergency to vindicate 
her outraged authority; so Clayton was left 
alone. He listened to the receding sounds of 
altercation upon the stairs, till they died away in 
a distant clapping of doors, and having waited 
some five or six minutes, he went out to the hall 
and put on his coat and hat. Then he heard a 
light step coming down-stairs, and Lizzie joined 
him alone. 

'^ Where is Miss Flipp ? " he inquired. 

" Oh, she is not coming," said the child, list- 
lessly, '/ you had your choice of her or me ; if you 
delay now I shall get frightened, and refuse to 
come.*' 

Clayton's doubts pointed too strongly in that 
direction to permit of any further idle delay. 
Considerations of mere propriety must give way 
when such business pressed as was laid upon him. 
He led her out without a word of remonstrance, 
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and lifting her into a covered conveyance which 
awaited them at the door^ he followed^ and 
ordered the man to drive to the police-station at 
Bathmount. On the way he thought to divert 
her mind from resting upon the scene she was 
about to encounter^ till at length she laid her 
little hand upon his. 

"Be quiet/' she said, "I am getting up my 
courage ; I want to think what he was like : do 
you know, Mr. Clayton, I am afraid I shall 
never recognise him/' 

They drove on in silence till they reached 
the place, and, lifting her out of the car, he led 
her hastily through the stariug crowd and into 
the police-court, where the magistrates had just 
taken their seats. 

From thence he led her into the guard-room, 
and perceived, as he plated a chair for her, that 
her hands trembled. 

The sergeant touched his cap respectfully to 
him, and told her there was not the slightest 
cause for alarm, — that the men would be 
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well guarded, and that he would stand beside 
her. 

''Mr. Clayton will stand beside me, thank 
you,^ said the little lady. 

At a signal from Clayton the sergeant went 
out, and presently there was a tramping of heavy 
brogues outside. The door opened, and under 
a strong esc6rt of police, six stout country- 
fellows were led in, handcuffed, and ranged 
along the wall. Every one of them had their 
faces smeared over with greasy lampblack, and 
coarse shirts over their clothes, and there they 
stood, grinning and glaring at the little girl as 
if the whole thing were a lark. 

''Why was this masquerade necessary, ser- 
geant ? '' muttered Clayton, under his breath. 

"The young lady, sir, appears to have known 
this Shawn Beag before, and we want to see 
whether she can pick him out in his disguise.^^ 

" There he is ! " cried a clear treble voice. " I 
know him ! " And turning round they saw, to 
their surprise, the little girl standing fearlessly 
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forward, and pointing to a low, thick-set man, 
who stood grimacing at her as if to elude re- 
cognition. " It was you shot Mr. Mac Allan, 
and it was you who were going to shoot me." 

"And how could you say it was me. Miss, afore 
you looked at the rest of us,'' said the man in a 
coaxing drawl; " sure wasn't I twelve miles in an 
opposite direction that day. Cast your eye on 
the others, my lady, and maybe you might mend 
your judgment." 

There was a forced contraction in the man's 
leer as he spoke, and a quiver on his thick lips ; 
it might have been affrighted innocence, but it 
looked like conscious guilt. He rubbed his great 
fist across his forehead, as if the sweat of anxiety 
was breaking out beneath his sooty mask. 

" I have looked at the others," she said, her 
little foot firmly advanced ; " but it was you." . 

"Be pleased to tell me who am I," said the 
fellow, changing his voice and expression to that 
of a ruffian bully, and causing his handcuffs to 
clink on his wrists. 
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'^You are Shawn Beag," said Lizzie^ without 
a falter^ and holding her place confidently. 

There was a mnrmnr of satisfaction and ad- 
miration from the police^ and at a command 
from the sergeant they began to lead the men 
away. 

^^Come/^ said Clayton in a whisper to Miss 
Armstrongs ''you have done your duty better than 
many a grown woman ; your papa will be very 
proud when he hears of it." 

He was about to lead her away when there 
was a sudden scuffle at the door by which the 
men were going out^ and startled^ they saw the 
bull-necked assassin who had just been identified 
striking madly about him with his handcuffed 
arms^ and struggling to burst in upon them. 

" Ye perjurin' varmint, Til spile ye for lying 
away the life of an honest boy; and it was 
too soft I was not to blow out your brains.'^ 

The words, almost equivalent to a confes- 
sion, were taken down by the sergeant, and the 
struggling wretch was dragged away. 
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Lizzie still stood her ground^ contenting her- 
self with holding Clayton's hand; she walked 
out firmly by his side^ with the howls of the pri- 
soner still audible^ and took her place in the 
covered car without a symptom of agitation^ but 
when they were driving along the quiet road^ 
having left the police-station and the staring 
crowd behind^ she broke down suddenly and 
fainted off on Clayton's shoulder. 

He stopped the car^ and procuring some water 
from the road-side^ bathed her face^ and let the 
breeze play into the car through the open window. 
Under this treatment she quickly revived, and 
they soon reached the avenue of Bathmount 
House. Here he dismissed the car, supposing 
that the short walk in the ai^ would do her good, 
and taking his arm she walked beside him silent 
and pale. 

They had not reached the gravel when fat Mrs, 
Bantam came toddling towards them in evident 
indignation. 

'^ Ob; Miss Lizzie ! you awful child I " gasped 
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she^ when she was within hailing distance^ " what 
have you done with the key of Miss Flipp*s room? 
There has the poor lady been locked in a prisoner 
this hour-and-a-half^ a-ealling and a-sereaming to 
be let out^ and nobody noticed her^ only myself^ 
by chance^ as I was coining up to get some 
starch. Well^ you are an awful child, and no 
mistake." 

" Here's the key/' said Lizzie, taking it from 
her pocket; "you may let her out now. But I 
said I would go alone, and so I have." 

Mrs. Bantam trotted back to release the pri- 
soner, and| Lizzie, looking up in Clayton's face, 
said, with a smile, ^' Was it not a great shame of 
me, Mr. Clayton ? " 

"Well, you have more than redeemed your 
naughtiness, so I will go in with you; and, I 
have no doubt, make it all right." 

"Thank you; we shall be very glad to see 
you,'' said the little lady, " but I am not afraid of 
Miss Flipp." 

On reflection, Clayton felt that it would not be 

VOL. I. If 
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fair towards the governess to witness her humilia- 
tioiij and he thought it would be more likely to 
tend to reconeiliation if the ladies were left to 
settle their differences ; so he took his leave at 
the hall-door with some words of grave advice. 

As he went home he marvelled at this little 
girl's strange character — ^the spirit which rose 

w 

with the danger — the fitful generosity which 
showed her fine nature and the mutinous pride ; 
mingling with these was the vein of goblin mis- 
chief which ran through all^ and which showed 
itself at the most solemn moments. 

How will she grow up 7 thought he. It is likely 
the weeds will choke the flowers. 



CHAPTER XII. 



VISITORS. 



Some weeks after this occarrence, Clayton for- 
mally accepted Mr. Armstrong's kind offer of the 
agent^s house as a residence; but not until it 
had been pressed upon him more than once^ 
accompanied by a strong hint that the agency 

was likely to go with the place. The widow of 

* 
Mr. Mac Allan had left the place a few days 

after her bereavement^ and this timely departure 
was 1^0 less than prudent : there had always been 
a grudge against the agent and his family^ which 
had been fostered^ as 'well by the thrift and 
reserve of his wife^ as by the determination of 
Mr. Mac Allan himself in the performance of his 
duty; they were felt to be strangers^ smd in- 
truders^ of distinct interests^ and of a different 
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religion. The \women were jealous of Mrs, Mac 
Allan's dairy^ of her handsome clothes^ of her 
jaunting car^ and her airs. If they saluted her 
on the road^ as one in power^ they were sure as 
she drove past to whisper some bitter sneer^ and 
call her the bailiff's wife : in allusion to a former 
capacity of her husband^ who had risen by his 
honesty and talent. This state of things was 
tolerable enough to Mrs. Mac Allan whilst she 
had an able protector, but now that he was gone, 
it became both painful and dangerous f so that 
Mr. Armstrong behaved towards her with great 
consideration and kindness when he induced her 
to leave the place, bought up all her furniture, 
and assisted her to return to^ her friends in 
Edinburgh. 

The agent's house was a pretty dwelling, built 
against the gable of an old ruin that had once 
been the mansion of Aathmount. The ivy of this 
mouldering gable had branched out gradually, 
and stolen over all the modem abode, like re- 
collections of the great old Hall. There were 
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waving green fields round the house, covered with 
king-cups and large daisies, a sort of meadow 
starlight. There were shadows of trees always 
floating over the roof : two great limes stood above 
it that seemed to be stragglers &omth^ files down 
the great avenue of Rathmount; through their 
foliage the sun penetrated onlv by dancing 
glimpses into the room where Clayton was 
seated, and it seemed as if a throng of golden 
butterflies were playing over the wall. 

Clayton was enjoying the possession of his new 
home. The sitting-room was simply, but com- 
fortably furnished : on the chimney-piece was a 
little vase filled with fairy-grass, and oat-grass, 
and the ears of bearded wheat; on the round 
table were spars and books, and some humming- 
birds under a glass shade, with lustre on each 
little wing; at the window was a blind, neither 
of calico nor muslin, but of moving twilight 
leaves. 

He sat here at perfect leisure, wondering that 
he could ever have lived a life of toil, when there 
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was such peace to be found : for he was in the 
frame of mind when thought is languid and 
borne idly along on the trill of a bird, on 
the ripple of a leaf, on the plash of a wave^ or 
any roving breath beneath the broad blue sky. 

Two shadows passed the window, and then 
came a knock at the door. Clayton opened it 
immediately, supposing that a servant from the 
Hall was without who had been arranging the 
rooms for him, or perhaps Miss Flipp andXizzie 
were paying him an inaugural visit. He found, 
instead, two strange ladies : one a pretty young 
girl, whom he had seen before — the lady of the 
phaeton — he knew her by her braided dark hair 
and bright, unembarrassed eye; the other was 

I 

an old lady in mourning, with a very gentle 
voice, and dove-like expression, who asked for 
Mrs. Mac Allan, and expected to see her within. 

Clayton brought them into his sitting-room 
and explained to them how Mrs. Mac Allan had 
gone to Edinburgh many days before, and that 
the house had passed into other hands. 
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Whilst the gentle old ladj, with questionable 
tact, was expressing her regret to the new-comer 
for the departure of his predecessors, Miss Bae 
had been gazing on Clayton's face, and a faint 
dawn of recognition began to waken in her eyes, 
growing brighter and kinder, till at length, in- 
terrupting her companion, she said, — 

'^Ohl you are the gentleman who saved 
our poor Lizzie's life? This is Mr. Clayton, 
Gran/' 

'^It was very gallant and noble of you, Mr; 
Clayton," said 'the old lady; "you have been 
a hero with Ellen and me ever since we received 
Mr. Armstrong's letter containing the account.^ 

Clayton felt the foolish glow of praise spread- 
ing over his face ;' with men of action the flattery 
and the glory are often more trying to meet than 
the danger. Whilst he made light of his actual 
service, and deplored the lost opportunity in poor 
Mac Allan's case of saving life, he felt strangely 
tongue-tied and abashed in the presence of a 
beautiful woman. Whether h^ - Mtlmiration was 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE NEW AGENT. 



It was in the early summer that Clayton took 
possession of his pretty abode. Late in August 
he obtained from Mr. Armstrongs who was still 
absent in England^ the appointment of agent to the 
Bathmount estate. Why the selection should fall 
upon a comparatively inexperienced man to fill 
such a responsible office^ will appear from many 
prudent reasons presently to be set forth. 

Mr. Armstrong, now engaged in frequent cor- 
respondence with his new steward^ had from time 
to time employed him, as we have said, upon 
various afiairs^ in order to test his capabilities for 
business ; and the method and energy which young 
Clayton brought to bear upon everything he 
undertook, the industry and shrewd observation 
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that he employed in acquiring a knowledge of 
country aifairsj proved him to possess the highest 
qualifications for the position he had obtained. 

As business connection with the absent land- 
lord began to extend^ it dawned upon Clay.ton 
that Bathmount estate was nothing better than 
B great wreck ; that it was like a huge old tree^ 
which overshadowed the lodge, flaunting in 
foliage and mighty in girth^ but hollow in its 
trunk. The impending emergency, it appeared, 
had driven Mr. Armstrong to many acts of 
apparent cruelty towards tenants in arrear — 
which were rendered still more unpopul^ by 
the administration of a stranger in carrying them 
into effect. As a near relation of their parish 
priest, and one bom amongst them, Clayton was 
in a position to perform the duties of his calling 
under far better auspices than poor Mr. Mac Allan, 
and it seemed likely to Mr. Armstrong that an 
amicable understandiugVould prevail between the 
tenantry and their new agent which wo,uld facili- 
tate the success of some hard measures yet in 
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contemplation. Determination and energy were 
the chief requisites Mr. Armstrong needed in 
the practical management of his affairs. He 
held but very little land in his own hands — what 
he did was skilfully managed by his under-steward^ 
and he was himself so thoroughly aware of every 
circumstance that occurred demanding any more 
experienced supervision^ that he was able to direct 
what should be done by letter, wherever any 
doubtful question arose. 

No soonjer had the rumour gone forth of Clay- 
tou^s promotion, than he became much troubled 
by the congratulations of the country-people, in- 
clusive of the middle-class farmers, the labourers 
of the place, and the shrewd and truthless 
squatters. They touched their hats, they made 
long speeches, whenever they could catch hold of 
him, and their half-clad sons and daughters 

« 

cheered him heartily as he passed. A few weeks, 
however, abated their triumph. Clayton was 
kind, firm, and just ; but furthermore, he was 
close-handed, vigilant, and ubiquitous — they 
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had by no means bargained for these troublesome 
qnali|;ies. It was expected of him to connive at 
their petty dishonesty^ to digest the grossest lies, 
to minister to the facilities aJBForded them by the 
absence of their landlord, and they found them- 
selves quite mistaken in their man. Thus was 
it that Clayton's sudden popularity as suddenly 
declined. 

Clayton remained firm, yet was there an in- 
consistency in the man's determination with his 
former anxious and wavering moods, when in 
Mr. Nesbitt's ofiSce. He had not ceased, it may 
be recollected, to warn his predecessor and deter 
him from the firm performance of his employer's 
orders. Now that he was at that post himself, 
the sense and excitement of duty governed his 
nature. As we see the soldier rush on when the 
amateur combatant hangs back, so this man in 
his turn became in many respects a counterpart 
of the late steward, in the resolution of his 
conduct. 

Mr. Armstrong had received a signal warning 
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from the people. He felt it to be dangerous to 
meddle with those tenants who^ like the Widow 
Carroll^ had an ancestral standing in the place. 
Indeed^ it had become apparent to every landlord 
that such instances of hardship were peculiarly 
under the protection of the White Boy adminis- 
tration^ and vindicated by its agency with fearful 
consistency. Squatters and undertenants, how- 
ever, were still transferable with tolerable security 
to the road side and poor-house, especially if 
they were in hopeless arrear, or were suspected of 
skinning sheep o' nights, houghing cattle, stealing 
fruit, or such light accomplishments unsuitable to 
their station. 

There came an order from Mr. Armstrong to 
serve notices on two families, one of them of very 
suspicious character, and nearly connected with 
the woman Carroll. Clayton summoned the under- 
steward, and placing the notices in his hand bade 
him serve them on the parties named, on the 
morrow. The man had often, in the course of 
his long service, performed such invidious duties 
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without a moment's hesitatioiii but now he grew 
pale^ and shook his head grayely. 

" These are dangerous customers — ^the Whites, 
sir. There's bad blood in them; and the 
master's a foolish gentleman, stirring it up 
against us." 

'^ You have no business questioning your 
master's orders. Take these notices, man, and 
leave them to-morrow morning before anyone is 
up. No one can blame you for doing your 
duty." 

Kavanagh took the notices, but he still 
hesitated and lingered near the door. 

" Well, Kavanagh, what are you waiting 
for?" 

" Mr. Clayton, I have a wife and family 
depending on me ; *' he stopped here. 

" My good fellow, go home to your wife, by all 
means, and let her take care of you,'' said Clayton, 
laughing; ^^give me those notices, and I will 
serve them myself." 

The man seemed a little ashamed : he still 
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held the papers, and that he might divert ridicule 
he began to remonstrate with the new agent on 
his rashness. 

" You say that carelessly, master ; but if you 
wilLtake a poor man's advice, and one that has 
some experience among the people, you will 
think the matter over before you meddle wid 
them fellows. They are dangerous men, them 
Whites, I repeat ; and the very worst characters 
in the country." 

''The more reason to get them out of the 
place. Come, be off/' said Clayton, still ban- 
teringly; ''tell Mrs. Kavanagh from me, she 
had better overlook the men herself, and let you 
rock the cradle." 

The man, having handed back the papers, left 
the room, with a foolish shrug, muttering " that 
Mr. Clayton was mighty pleasant ; but it might 
not turn out to be such a joke, after all.^ 

The next morning Clayton was up before the 
sun, and having saddled his horse, took his way 
by the road, through the lower wood, and the 
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withered leaves, disturbed by the horses' tread^ 
gave up a wet earthy smell. 

He had reached the foot of an extensive farze- 
hill. A lark was poised above him^ on trembling 
wing^ and before him^ on the summit of this hill^ 
lay the golden tiara and purple robe of sun-rise. 

At that moment a man's voice rung clear and 
hearty through the air^ and Clayton thought he 
had heard it before.. 

"Are ye at home^ ma'am? are ye at home? 
I've come to lave a cartridge on ye, ma'am." 

Such were the words which saluted his ear, and 
immediately after there emerged a brisk figure 
from the concealmejit of the adjoining hedge, 
which left Clayton no longer to wrestle with 
vague memories. Mr. Sedge, an old friend, 
stood before him, in the fiesh. He was a stout, 
ruddy man, with puffy cheeks and a swaggering 
mouth and eye; a gun was in his hand and he 
was dressed in respectable shootin>g habiliments 
— ^his voice rung like a peal of chimes. For some 
twenty strides he had not noticed the presence of 

VOL. I, N 
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the horseman^ who was scanniDg him with such 
interest^ and he had kept along at the same 
rattling pace^ kicking every little scrub of furze 
in keen expectation of a hare^ whose imaginaiy 
presence he apostrophized. 

" Are you at home, ma*am ? How did you sleep, 
ma'am? Where are you, you skippin' red thief?'' 

Suddenly his quick eye was attracted by the 
presence of a stranger, and he stopped short in 
his eccentric monologue. He bestowed a very 
shy look upon his old acquaintance, as he returned 
his salute, and Clayton could not resist the 
mischievous pleasure of giving Mr. Sedge a 
salutary fright, by encouraging the delusion 
which he saw was upon him. 

"You are on Mr. Armstrong's ground, my 
man. What are you doing here ? " 

He anticipated the answer, and could not help 
smiling when it came. 

" Killin' blackguard crows — killin' crows — " 

"What do you want crows for at this time of 
year; the harvest is all cut; eh ?" 
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"Breedin* a young Iiawk, sir; would you 
believe me^ sir^ she'd eat a rookery for breakfast ! 
breedin a starvin' young hawk^ sir, 'pon lionour ; 
{in a small voice) what's the hour, sir ? " 

" You never kill a salmon for her in the School- 
master's Pool, I suppose?'' said Clayton, alluding 
to the old poaching adventure they had had 
together, and with difficulty calling up a grave 
accusing gaze. 

" A salmon ! bless you, sir, there's not a salmon 

in Ireland to-day — not in it, sir. Eh — aw 

not Mr. Clayton— Willie Clayton?" 

Clayton burst into the laugh he had been 
smothering for so long, and held out his hand to 
his old friend. 

Huge was the bluster of Mr. Sedge to realise 
the fact of this reunion. He strutted, emphati- 
cised, roared, and then, for no apparent reason, 
fell into a little feeble key, startling from its 
quietude. AH this outlandish excitement finally 
terminated in a wringing of Clayton's hand. It 
appeared that he was thriving in the hosiery line, 

N 2 
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and just rushed out of a morning now and then 
to bag his dinner and feel his legs under him. 

" What sport have you had, you old scamp V 

" Look here, sir, will you believe me ? I bet 
the field — ^I bet the fallow — I bet the gripes — I 
went up the wind and down the wind, and there 
is not Gl hare in all the country. They are not in 
it, — I say they are not in it. There isn't a man 
in all Ir^and would find her if I wouldn't ; and 
there's not a scut — ^not a scut — I say there's not 
a scut," roared he. 

''What's that you have under your coat?** 
inquired Clayton. 

" I bet it for a hare — I bet it for a snipe — ^I 
bet it for a lark — they're not in it, sir, I say !" 

With the end of his riding-whip Clayton lifted 
the skirt of Mr. Sedge's shooting jacket, and 
there strapped round his waist was a huge jack 
hare. 

" That's the biggest hare I ever saw, Johnny ; 
where did you tumble him ?" 

Sedge suddenly unstrapped his burthen with 
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another blustering look^ and flung it upon the 
ground. 

" Big ! big ! you call that big? I'm a man of 
thruth, sir. Augh, sir, T\l stand no nonsense. 
Look here, now, it isn't five minutes ago as I was 
passing a scrub of furze^ ^hen I heard a thump 
that shook the grass under my feet" {Mr. Sedge 
stamped tvith violence). " I looked round, sir, and 
there was a hare. Would you believe me, sir? 
she'd carry that one on her back. She was 
laughin* at me, sir ; she was laughin' at me. I 
was so frightened that I let her off^. Augh-h, 
sir, it's creepin' wid hares — it's full of 'em. I 
met ten, twelve, twenty hares before six o'clock 
this mornin', skippin^ in a wisp, wid their scuts 
cocked at me — it's creepin' wid 'em,^' 

Clayton was revolving iu his mind the gentlest 
form of conveying the information to Mr. Sedge 
that he was a trespasser upon the Rathmount 
estate, when the rubicund sportsman, taking up 
the hare by the hind legs, began to glorify his 
exploit. "If you saw me shoot that hare it 
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would delight you. Off she went at a canter; I 
caught the back look of her eye^ sir^ and would 
you believe me, sir, the cratur winced under the 
venom of my glance. I hit her a pelt, and struck 
her agin* the bank ; then she went a tumblin' 
over and over all down the black-hill, every yard 
of it, sir — every yard, I say. I ran up to her 
and laid my gun on her. Meek! meek! she'd 
squeal, just like a screechin' infant, Meek ! meek ! 
meek ! Augh, sir,*' continued Mr. Sedge, mopping 
his face with a red cotton pocket handkerchief, 
" I*d stand no nonsense. I'm a man of thruth ! ' 

"Well, Jack,'' said Clayton, "we are old 
friends and we must not quarrel, but it is my 
duty to tell you that you must not kill any more 
hares on the Bathmount estate." 

" And so you*re the identical Misther Clayton 
they say is to be agent here ? " inquired Mr. 
Sedge, with unusual sanity of demeanour. 

Clayton allowed the fact. 

Then Mr. Sedge, after gazing into the two 
barrels of his gun many seconds, introducing his 
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little finger into the same, and withdrawing it 
suddenly so as to produce a clucking sound, laid 
a hand on Clayton's arm and bade him stoop that 
he might whisper. It was a deep, thick^ myste- 
rious whisper too, as if the grouse were roding 
before him and listening. 

"Tm your friend, sir — ^I say, sir, I'm your 
friend — you're spoken of, sir ; the people are dis- 
appointed with you ; they expected great things ; 
don't provoke them, sir; I'm in the way of hearing 
the rascals talkin'; would you believe me, sir, 
they'd think no more of sending a slug into the 
back of your head, than I would of peltin' a 
skippin' red hare." 

With this warning, further amplified and illus- 
trated by much original gesture, Mr. Sedge 
pursued his devious way, just as the Wandering 
Jew might have done after one of his centenarian 
appearances. 

About a quarter of an hour's slow riding 
brought Clayton to a wretched hovel, one of the 
blackest and unsightliest of the species, — sunk 
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roof-tree, creel chimney, and a reek of smoke 
and grime. He dismounted and knocked at the 
door with the handle of his whip, and called more 
than once before there was any sign of life within; 
at length a surly voice inquired who was there. 

" I am Mr. Clayton, and am here on the part 
of your landlord, Mr. Armstrong, to serve you 
with notice to leave this place. You need not. dis- 
turb yourself, I will put thQ notice under the door." 

The door was immediately opened, and a tall 
countryman stood within, with sullen face and a 
frame of ox-like strength. 

" Come in," said he, with surly brevity. 

Clayton prudently declined, and handed him 
the paper. The man took it, looked at it, and 
growled out, — 

^'There^s more timptation to lave this place 
than stay in it. The gossoon will hould your 
horse, av you plase to walk in." 

He called to a lad behind him, who came out' 
and laid his hand on the bridle-rein, which 
Clayton still retained. 
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*' Is it afeard ye are ? '^ said the man, observing 
Clayton's continued hesitation. " Come in, I tell 
ye, and look yer acts in the face.^ 

At this moment a woman came out hastily, and 
addressed him in a piteous voice. 

"Misther Clayton, might I spake to ye? av 
you care for the prayers of the poor — and it's a 
good thing to have 'em when one's stretched in 
sickness — you'd help us this day. Poor Widow 
* Carrol is dyin' inside, — she that was turned out 
of her comfortable place by the Scotchman ; the 
craythur is in rags, an' hasn't a. taste of comfort 
or convaniency, and she on her dyin' bed this 
blessed momin'." 

" What's the matter with her ? " said Clayton, 
compassionately. 

** It's the faver she's got, sir, an' no mistake ; 
the same that tuk off ould Bill Fogarty yester- 
day, an' the child at the Murphy's the day before, 
and the working boy of the Dougherty's the day 
before. Sure av they knew the state av the poor 
cratur at the big house, they wouldn't see her 
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childher come to harm ; an' maybe av you spoke 
for us, the young lady would send down tay 
an' sugar, an' a few shillins to get the little 
dacencies for the wake/* 

"For the wake/* echoed Clayton, somewhat 
shocked ; " why, poor Widow Carrol is not dead 
yet ! " 

" Shure, my dear gintleman, your uncle, Father 
Clayton, was wid her at daybreak, and gave her 
last unction." 

Bidding the woman lead him to the room, so 
that he might judge of the truth of her state- 
ment, he fearlessly entered the palpably foul air 
of the cabin. 

Beneath a filthy patch quilt lay the sick 
woman, vacantly gazing, her breathing difficult 
and audible. She must have been handsome, for 
there remained still the broad-lidded Irish eye 
and the faded comeliness of feature; but now 
she was wasted, haggard, and grey. 

A look satisfied Clayto^ti that she was in a very 
dangerous state, and the misery of the place 
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seemed almost to bar any hopes of recovery. 
He took out some money^ and^ having whispered 
to the woman that he would do all in his power 
for them^ he was about leaving the room with 
a half-formed charitable design in his hearty 
when there was a slight stir outside^ the door 
opened, and a withered hag shuffled into the 
room. 

'^ Her mother/' whispered the woman to Clay- 
ton ; and the stiff old figure moved towards the 
bed as on wooden joints. Her white hair was 
rolled up beneath a handkerchief; passionless 
age was on the pendulous cheeky and in the 
filmy eye, and about the shapeless mouth. Not 
a greeting did she offer or receive — not a word 
did she speak ; but she stood there shaking with 
feebleness and age. 

As she looked^ however, the palsied fingers 
clasped together, the filmy eye glistened, a 
sudden impulse of grief braced up the old 
frame ; she stretched out her hands, and swayed 
herself wildly to and fro. 
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" Mother of childher, and support of my old 
age ! is it you that are goin' to lave us ? Is it 
because the grief and the hunger and the bitther- 
ness is come upon us that ye are goin'? It's I 
that should be sthretched there^ Peg darlint, and 
not you. It's I that made it my prayer day an' 
night that I might die (before my childher, and 
is it come to this ? I'll be lookin' for you and 
listening for you the long, long day, Peg darlint ; 
the childher will be crying for you, and my 
withered lips cannot kiss them asleep. Stay wid 
them, acushla ; stay wid the mother that nursed 
you, till you close her ould eyes. 'Twas my 
prayer day aij' night to die before my childher, 
an' is it come to this ? " 

The sick woman rolled her eyes, and muttered 
as if in deep distress, but no words were audible. 
Clayton thought it right, though much touched 
by the mother's grief, to interfere, lest the noise 
and excitement in the room might be fatal to the 
patient. He spoke very kindly and gently, 
laying his hand on the old woman's arm. She 
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turned suddenly, and looked at him; her face 
changed^ and she shook him off. 

" How darr you spake to me ? How darr you 
stand in the presence of that dyin' woman, 
Clayton? You! that are goin' the same coorse 
as Sandy MacAUan, who made a beggar of my 
darlint ! You ! that are turnin' men and women 
out on the roadsides, where they must feed and 
sleep like pigs ! " 

" Whisht, Jeannie, whisht ! take your noise 
out of this ! " said the woman in attendance. 

"What for, Mary White, shall I whisht?" 
cried the hag. " An' who^ll stop me from 
spaHn' my mind, an' splittin' his ears with the 
bitther, bitther truth ? '' 

" You will be the death of your daughter, my 
good woman, if you make this noise,'' said Clay- 
ton. As he was leaving the house, he added, so 
that he might be heard by those inside, " I shall 
always do my duty while I act for Mr. Arm- 
strong, and be s'ure I shall never exceed it." 

" Ah, thin, is that yei* answer, Clayton f ' cried 
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the old woman^ following him fiercely^ and 
shaking her palsied arm after him. ''Is that 
your answer ? you whose father used to run bare- , 
foot through the country, when I had my thirty 
milch cows, an' a slated roof over my head. Is 
that your answer foreninst ^that dyin' woman ? 
It's a dirty duty you've got, Clayton. You'll 
have your beef an' your mutton, your tay and 
your wine, maybe, when I'm famishin' and soakin' 
in the fields: but take sumthin'from the ould 
widow that won't sweeten your victuals — take 
her curse wid you as you are goin' home to your 

parlor. May the " 

Clayton hastily reached the open air, mounted 
his horse, and rode out of hearing; but the 
curse of that old woman seemed to be caught 
up and borne along after him on the low wind. 
On the gravel before his hall-door he found Mr. 
Bae, on horseback, who apologised for the un- 
seasonable hour of his visit on account of the 
difficulty he had found in catching Clayton at 
hon^e, and, as he was passing, he thought he 
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would just pull the bell and pay an out-door 
visit. But Clayton begged him to come in^ and 

ft 

sent his horse round to the stable. He brought 
Mr. Bae then into his little parlour^ and gave 
him an account of the miserable scene he had 
witnessed, whilst it was strong upon his nund, 
hoping to enlist his pity. 

** I have got a difficult duty. Mi*. Rae, and I 
have peremptory orders to clear these people off 
Mr. Armstrong's land. Perhaps you have some 
corner with a cottage on it. It is a great liberty 
making the request ; but, with small encourage- 
ment I am sure you would find them steady 
tenants.^' 

" What was the matter with the woman ? '' 
said Mr. Rae, uneasily. 

N 

" Typhus fever.*' 

Mr. Bae started and changed colour; he grew 
deadly pale, and moved towards the open window. 

" By G — d ! Clayton, you carry your philan- 
thropy very far indeed, poking into those pest- 
holes. I wouldn't enter one of them, with a 
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fever patient inside, if you gave me a hundred 
pound note down/' 

" I'm not nervous about infection," said Clay- 
ton, ''and that is the best security against 
catching it." 

''Well, I was never thought a timid man,*' 
said Mr. Rae. " I*d ride over a stiff country, 
by the Lord Harry ! with any man living. But, 
like the king who was afraid of nothing in the 
world but a tom cat, I confess I'm not; easy 
about the fever that's going. I wouldn't bring 
it into my estate for a fortune. Why, man, 
you've been standing in the very quintessence of 
typhus ; you have it in your coat. Come along 
out into the air." 

It was evident that Mr. Rae was not at his 
ease till he reached the gravel again, and then 
the laughing cordiality of his manner returned. 

"Dine with us to-day, Clayton, and I'll tell 
you yhat I'll give you — as good a bottle of 
claret as ever you tasted in all your life. I shall 
be out till seven; but come early, and my 
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daughter will take care of yon. You can look 
about the place when you're tired of her." 

Clayton accepted the invitation, and Mr. Bae 
cantered off saying, as. he looked back, " Egad, I 
wonH shake hands with you till you've taken off 
that confounded typhus coat. Don't forget we 
dine at seven." 

There was a very melancholy impression left 
upon Clayton's mind by that vision of misery in 
the early morning, and he could not rid himself 
of it. Now that he looked back upon the unde- 
viating sternness of his conduct, and strict obe- 
dience to orders, he felt that there had been a 
measure of vindictiveness at his heart, and that 
he had been impelled to revenge the barbarous 
murder of his predecessor : he had been urged on 
by the pride of manhood to prove and declare to 
all that he was not to be overawed. Now that 
these motives had died out, and scales seemed to 
have fallen from his eyes, his heart was wrung 
with pity for these poor people. No sooner had 
Mr. Bae departed than he seized on 8 basket, and 
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collected within it all the comforts which he bad 
at his command — ^wine and tea^ and the steak 
which he had intended for his dinner — packing 
these^ with other less important articles^ he 
dispatched them by a messenger to the wretched 
cottage he had so lately left. Then with his 
own bands he put his horse to the outside car, 
once Mr. MacAUan's, and drove off into Water- 
ford. There he secured the services of a young 
doctor, who had on many occasions shown much 
skill among the poorer classes. To the hut they 
drove and whilst the doctor went stooping in 
through the darkness, Clayton remained outside 
on the dreary high road. 

He was a poor man, and could afford but 
little from his own wants, .yet he had opened 
his purse to the poor that day in a proportion 
the lords of those suffering townlands never 
taught him to do, and that night he opened 
something else they never sought to do — he 
opened a rough Irish heart, and found it quite 
soft within. Through the dusk of the hut, as 
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Clayton gazed in, loomed a great figure, and 
Big White stood before him, his homy hand 
outstretched, and Clayton took it frankly, not- 
idthstanding the evil report about the man. 

"Pardon the liberty, sir," he said, with the' 
tone of a heavy gun; "Fm thankful to you for 
youl* kindness, sir; don't take offence at the ould 
woman what she said to-day ; she's had a heavy 
life of it, and her temper's nigh wore out — she's 
sorry for sayin' it now. Fm thankful to you for 
your kindness, yer honour.^ 

And full of respect and heartiness the dan- 
gerous character retreated out of sight. 

> 

Clayton drove home with a burdened heart 
that night. "I must turn that poor fellow out 
in a few months," he muttered ; " 'twill be a hard 
wrench to me to do so. Would that I could lay 
down this occupation to-morrow without injury 
to Mr. Armstrong, and I would shake off those 
odious duties from me." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



lizzie's sentiments. 



That eyeniog Clayton had other visitors^ to 
cheer him; Miss Flipp and Lizzie came over 
about five o'clock to pay him a visits and the 
former^ not liking to enter a bachelor's establish* 
ment^ took up her position on the hall-door steps, 
and resisted all Lizzie's efforts to push or pull 
her in.  

" You needn't fear that Mr. Clayton will fall 
in love with you," cried the imp ; " you are far 
too clever and ugly." 

Out came Clayton in time to hear this pesti- 
lent speech, and it made him look a little 
awkward; but Miss Flipp rose superior to the 
occasion, and assumed a resigned smile. 

"Mr. Clayton, what do you think? Papa's 
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€oming home to-morrow; you must come over 
to see him, and as a temptation, Fve to tell you 
that I'm going to ask Ellen Bae over." 

Clayton was surprised by the announcement 
that Mr. Armstrong was so suddenly expected ; 
he had frequently heard from him by post, and 
he had never alluded to his intention of returning 
«o soon. He thought it looked like some serious 
embarrassment, his coming back so suddenly and 
privately, and did not bode good to the tenants, 

'^ I am going to see Miss Bae this evening,'^ 
he said. '' I dine at the Castie.'' 

''And what is your opinion of Miss Bae?" said 
Miss Flipp. 

"I scarcely know her," he replied; ''but I 
hear so much of her, I should like to have 
yours.*' 

" To tell you the truth, Mr. Clayton, I don't 
quite understand what constitutes the charm she 
possesses for us. Let me see now — clever f she 
really is not clever, now. She is by no means 
a good converser. She's just simply one of these 
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people you get very fond of, ancT^ make your 
confidante on every subject. Don't you under- 
stand? She does not give you the impression 
of being an entirely amiable person, perhaps.^ 

"That^s just my impression of you/' said 
Lizzie. " I won't have Ellen abused/' 

"Very sweet, simple manner. The fact is, 
she's one of those beings whom you don't think 
of so much when you are with her, but somehow, 
you long for her to come in the evening, or to 
meet you in a walk, don't you see ? • People <Sall 
her pretty ; but she's not one of my beauties." 

''Ton mean she hasn't one of your beauties, 
which are very peculiar," said Lizzie. 

Miss Flipp only gave one of her resigned *nods, 
and continued, — 

"Mr. Armstrong has been quite a father to 
her, many of her tastes have been formed T)y 
him, and a most interesting friendship has sprung 
up between them. He writes such delightM< 
letters to her from abroad. I was telling her 
the other day they would print charmingly." 
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" Oh, und 80 will your novel ! — that will do/' 
said Lizzie, impatiently referring to a MS. 
to. which Miss Flipp devoted her leisure hours. 
''Now, Mr. Clayton, promise to come to-mor- 
row." 

" Will Miss Eae be with you ? '' he asked. 

"Indeed, Mr. Clayton," said saucy Lizzie, 
" you might be very well content with our com- 
pany." 

" For shame, Lizzie I " crjed Miss Plipp. *' Vm 
sure I don't pretend to be an agreeable com- 
panion." 

''I never accused you of it, I'm sure. Our 
way lies the same, Mr. Clayton, and you are 
dressed for dinner, so you will give us the plea- 
sure of your company.^ 

It was now not far from his appointed hour, so 
Clayton willingly agreed to accompany them, and 
for his own amusement encouraged the gar- 
^rulity of this young magpie. 

" I want to ask you, Mr. Clayton, were you ever 
in this part of the country before we knew you ? " 
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''When I was as yoxmg as you are, and as 
miscliievous^ I lived here." 

The little girl looked in his face for a moment 
in silence, and then said simply, — 

"Somehow, I can't fancy you have been a , 
child."' 

''Why ? " asked Clayton, laughing. 

" Oh, you look so grave and solemn. Now I 
don't care much for young people, because I 
never see them from years' end to years' end, 
except perhaps, the young Ffrenches, whom I call 
child-dumplings; but you are such a solemn 
man, with your great whiskers, like foxes' 
brushes, and your wicked light brows. There I 
I think I have hit you off ! '^ 

" Oh I Lizzie, how can you talk so ? " said "the 
horrified Miss Flipp. " I hope, Mr. Clayton, you 
will pardon this giddy child." 

" I can tell you what. Miss Flipp," said Lizzie, 
" if I were you, I should keep my distance from 
Mr. Clayton, for I heard that he was in a fever 
house all the morning." 
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Miss Fii|>p affected to be quite indifferent to 
the announcementj nevertheless^ on one slight 
pretence or another, picking a fern> or a wild 
flower^ she dropped back to a prudent distance, 
and allowed her pupil to monopolise Mr. Clay- 
ton's society. 

"Don't you despise her?'' said Lizzie, shortly. 

Not being the father of a family, Clayton had 
not a wise reproof at hand, and she took free rein, 
changing her subjects vivaciously, as if she 
wanted to say as much as possible in as short a 
time. 

" I am sorry to say, Mr. Clayton, that papa will 
soon be at home; it is so delightful to be 
mistress, you know* Papa is rather a selfish 



man." 



"Upon my word. Miss Lizzie, you talk of 
your friends and relations very roundly." 

" Well, I'm sure it's very cruel, not even to 
open the letters that come from poor grandpapa, 
all directed in such a shaky old hand : you'd pity 
him if you saw the big T and A, how trembling 
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and crooked they are^ and what a great clumsy 
seal he puts^ with kisses of sealing wax about it. 
Fancy kisses to papa, how absurd it seems ; only 
poor grandpapa can't mean that.^ 

Clayton forbore, though curious, to encourage 
the continuance of a subject which he felt to be 

 

a private family affair. He turned away from it. 

" You ought to be rather lonely, Lizzie; for by 
your own account, you seem to care for nobody 
and nobody to care for you.^ 

Lizzie seemed a little mortified by the charge, 
she coloured, and after a moment's consideration, 
asked, abruptly — 

*' Do you know Ellen Eae ? Have you ever 
seen her ? " 

" A proud young lady, who drives in a phae- 
ton ? " asked he, smiling, with affected indiffer- 
ence; but smitten with a sudden interest. ''I 
suppose I shall meet her to-day ? " 

" Proud ! would you call her proud ? When 
did you see her?'' 

Clayton mentioned the two occasions, anfi 
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laughingly alluded to the rebuff he had sus- 
tained in the first instance, for his offer of assis- 
tance. 

'* Well, that is not like her," said Lizzie ; *' I 
shall give her such a scolding for it." 

" You must not say a word to her, you silly 
little woman ; at least, if you wish her to think 
kindly of me. Tell me what she is like; I 
scarcely saw her either time? " 

'' Oh ! Fm just the one to tell you. In the 
first place, she is as lovely as the big statue on 
the landing, except that she is not nearly so tall, 
or nearly so cold. Next place,'' continued Lizzie, 
confusedly, *^ don*t you like dark hair and dark 
eyes the best ? Well, her hair is very dark, and 
her eyes are as lovely as — as — never mind — ^they 
are beautiful dark blue. You must see them. 
What shall I say they are like ? *' 

'^ Why,'' said Clayton, " something very fine, of 
courses suppose we say the reflection of the 
moon on the water." 

"Not a dancing will-o'- wisp like that; but 
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never mindj I can't describe people^ somehow. 
rU tell you vbat sort of person she is if I can. 
She is the pleasantest creature to talk to yon 
tver knew^ and the happiest to have near you^ 
though she doesn't say very much; and some- 
times I suspect she's laughing at me. Fm not 
quite certain that she is what you call good. I 
don't like very good people^ do you ? " 

'^ Fm afraid I never met one/' laughed 
Clayton. 

*' Then she is — she is very good-natured ; it's 
very hard to tell you what she is. There is 
something about her makes me love her^ thal^s 
all." 

''Does she play and singf" asked Clayton^ 
helping her out. 

'' Pretty well, only middling." 

'' Does she read and work much ? " 

'' Well, no ; papa says she is indolent, and she 
says so too. You can't think how fond papa is of 
her. He has her over here, when my old aunt is 
at home, almost every week. In fact, I think, if 
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her f&ther died to-morrow, lie would marry her, 
and come in for her property* I called her his 
eldest daughter for some time, till he told me 
quite angrily never to say such a foolish thing 
again/' 

" Is she proud ? " asked Clayton. 

" You asked me that before, and PU just tell 
you this. Do you see all the woods over our 
hill ? You know our woods are nearly all cut 
down — all those far woods under the mists as far 
as the hilL and the beautiful hill itself will be 
hers some time or other — every bush, and tree, and 
buttercup, and yet from her manner you'd think 
she didn^t own a rose-bush. Indeed she's not 
proud; though, now I remember, she is rather 
reserved towards strangers.'* 

Clayton recalled the information given him by 
poor Mr. MacAlIan on the evening he had seen 
Miss Bae first. He had understood that she was 
already the owner of property, and that Mr. 
Armstrong was actually affianced to her. But 
these inferences did not tally with Lizzie's, state- 
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ment.. Somehow^ he felt relieved ; though why, 
he would have been perplexed to tell. The lady, 
was not at such a dizzy height above him^ then; 
she did not seem 90 unapproachable by a work-a'- 
day mortal like him^ and he was open to feverish, 
imaginings. He mentioned to Lizzie the impres- 
sion under which he had been placed. 

" Oh ! that's the way they all talk : and , I 
think it pleases papa/' she replied^ " I'm not at 
all sure that I should wish it to be true." 

Here their ways parted — Miss Plipp closed up 
a little^ but cautiously stilly — and Clayton bade 
both a pleasant good evening. 



CHAPTER XV. 



UNDER THE LARCHES. 



In a few minutes after he found himself in the 
company of the lady whose name had been rung 
in his ear so continually. He met her in her 
pretty white muslin dress^ prepared to receive him 
in the drawing-room^ and as he entered she rose 
and came forward to welcome him with, her 
bright unembarrassed gaze upon his face. She 
was not tall^ but her step was graceful. She had 
a broad quiet eye-^quiet as a shadow on water, 
with a &equent ripple of light. A slight ciirl 
played about her mouth, not disdainful in its 
meaning, but resembling rather a quick sense of 
humour. 

Clayton had now an opening for his talents, 
and a listener too, yet he was silent and ill at 
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ease. He felt that be was talking stifBy^ and he 
knew that there was a grim nervousness in his 
smile* He was relieved when Mr. Bae entered 
the room and engaged him in conversation^ but 
presently, as he chatted with bis host, he felt 
inconsistent regret at the interruption, and all the 
clever points he might have made — all the plea- 
sant information he might have given — occurred 
to his mind, if his intellects had not been busy 
in the sheep fields, and his wits standing aghast 
at a pretty face. At dinner were a few strange 
gentlemen. Clayton was placed beside old Mrs. 
Bae, who was grandmother to his host, and would 
assuredly have found her a very pleasant com- 
panion, but that he was from time to time 
absorbed by a conversation going on opposite 
him between Alice and a gentleman of unex- 
ampled nerve, for he looked at his pretty 
neighbour languidly as if she were a mere matter 
of course. 

Clayton was in the drawing-room long before the 
other gentlemen, notwithstanding the allurements 
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of the claret^ and found Mrs. Bae by herself; 
he sat down beside her^ resolute to be agree* 
able^ yet shrewdly watching the door. But for 
this pre-occupation of his attention, Clayton 
might have seen in this old lady beside him — 
Alice*s grandmother — a pleasant eventide beauty^ 
the gentle eye of a dove^ a serene temple^ over 
which her snowy hair was meekly braided. 
Care's gentlest tracery on her cheeky and a 
flitting blush on it when she spoke. 

*^ What is that distant white spot^ on the grass^ 
Mr. Clayton? " she said. "You see it near those 
distant trees/' 

Clayton had been watching this dot of white for 
many minutes through the dusk, and he was quite 
aware that it was the figure of Ellen Bae gliding 
away out of sight. He' told his companion so^ 
and was in hopes for the first time of hearing the 
old lady speak of her grand-daughter. 
^ " I am sorry Ellen is out in the heavy dews. 
She is going to see the gardener's sick child^ I 
suppose^ and it is very foolish going into any 
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sick house in these times. Would yoUj Mr. 
Clayton^ if it is not asking too much, just oyer- 
take her, and beg of her, from me, to come 
back.'' 

Clayton put on his hat very hastily, a symptom ^ 
of eagerness perhaps, and paced the dewy grass 
with rapid strides; and before she reached the 
grove which belted the place, he oyertook her. 
She turned round quickly, seeming to be taken 
by surprise and startled by the step behind her, 
nor did she exactly ^seem pleased as he took his 
place at her side. 

The man was too much pre-occupied at fitst 

with anxiety, to atone for his stupidity before 

dinner by making himself agreeable; but soon 

he could not fail to see that she was anxious to 

avoid him, and that he was decidedly de trap. 

Yet he wai| not in a very easy position, and it was 

difficult to retreat with grace. If he had had any 

natural aj^ology to ofifer for leaving her side, or 

# 
indeed for joining her at all, he would have 

spared her his company further — but no such 
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excuse presented itself^ and it seemed that he must 
walk on with her^ and await some hint from her. 

INatural curiosity he felt of course^ to know 
what private business could tempt a young lady 
forth to roam over the domain alone in the 
twilight. The direction she was taking was 
exactly opposite to that in which the gate-house 
lay, and there were no houses before her for at 
least a mile. But his gentlemanly instincts made 
him shrink from an espial. 

Her address grew very scattered; she tried to be 

eivil, but continually treated him with that greatest 

# 
rudeness of all — inattention. Her eye was 

nervous and unsteady, as she sometimes seemed 

to search the gloom which lay beneath the grove 

of larches in the distance. If he was at a loss for 

an excuse^ she seemed scarcely less in command 

of her presence of mind. Her difficidty seemed 

to be two-fold, care not to commit herself by any 

anxiety or obvious hint, and at the same time 

not to permit him to suppose that his company was 

any acquisition. So they walked on together and 
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Clayton recehred no signal upon which he might 
act. FeeliDg like a fool, he strove to convene^ 
since silence only added to the embarrassment of 
the situation, so he kept np a sort of desultory 
talk npon a subject uppermost in his mind. 
Without betraying his employer by an allusion 
to the duties imposed upon him, he spoke 
generally of the sufferings he had witnessed, 
and hoped that she who was in a position of such 
influence, would turn her kind attention to the 
subject. He paid her some conventional compli- 
ments, also, on her good report amongst the poor^ 

'^I have heard your praises," he said, and 
added with questionable tact, " they talk of the 
good times, when you will be mistress here.'* 

" Oh, quite so/' she said, looking before her, 
in complete abstraction. Then turning to him, 
quickly, '* you are not going home so early, Mr, 
Clayton ? '' 

''No. I have been treated too kindly at your 
house, to be impatient to leave it ; perhaps I had 
better stroll back, as I may not be able to find 
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my way out of the plantations. You will kindly 

* 

•excuse my want of gallantry, but you are within 
your own walls.*' 

'^ Oh, I can find my way, thank you/' she said, 
with a look of almost gratitude, and Clayton was 
about to leave her side, when his attention was 
suddenly arrested by seeing some fifty yards in 
adyance of them a figure standing within the trees. 
It was almost concealed by the underwood, but he 
fiaw the outlines of the head and arm. Imme- 
diately the haunting impression of ambushed 
danger returned upon him. He knew that it 
might lurk where all seemed most peaceful and 
secure. Suddenly changing his mind, he said 
quietly, 

'^ Since I am so far, I shall accompany you, if 
you will allow me, till we are just beyond the 
grove ; I will then skirt round it and easily fetch 
a compass back to the house.'' ' 

The look of distress and impatience clouded her 
face again, and she stood still. 

'^ I think, Mr. Clayton, since it is the first time 
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you have fiEkvoiired us with your company, you 
had better return to Mrs. Wolsey and the gentle- 
men. I shall be back in half-an-honr." 

This was plain enough, bat now he affected to 
misunderstand her, and to attribute her refusal 
of his escort to her politeness. 

'* Until this moment. Miss Bae, absurdly 
enough, I had forgotten my errand. I was sent 
out by your grandmother, who was uneasy about 
you, to bring you back. You must let me see 
you through the grove, I am here to do so.'' 

She flushed with a suppressed anger, and walked 
on silently. He then felt himself compelled to 
speak more plainly. 

" I can perceive, Miss Rae, that you desire to 
be alone." 

*' I did not say so,*' she replied, sharply inter- 
rupting him. 

" Without wishing to alarm you, however," he 
continued, " I ought to tell you that there is a 
dangerous gang of fellows about this part of the 
country, just now." 
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''I have nQthing to fear, thank jou" she said. 
''No one would hann me/' and turning her head 
a little aside from him, she quickened her pace. 

But Clayton perceived that as they walked a 
figure quietly followed them, and from the noise- 
lessness of its tread seemed to be well acquainted 
with a path through the adjacent underwoo^^ He 
considered for some moments what he ought to 
do, and made up his miud to act with decision. 
Touching her arm respectfully, he pointed into 
the underwood. 

" Are you aware. Miss Bae, that some one is 
following us? " said he. 

He thought she would start and grow pale; 
instead of that, a crimson blush overspread her 
cheek, and looking him in the face, she said, 
haughtily, 

" I knew it.'' 

At the word the foliage rustled, the branches 
were thrust aside, and a man came confidently 
forward from the shadow. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FBuSBE JE8U liUCEM. 

I 

The stranger was no other than Mr. Thomas 
Armstrong: he came up to Clayton pleasantly, 
and shook him warmly by the hand, and then, 
after a kind word to Ellen, turned again to 
explain. 

'* The fact is, Clayton, I have only just come 
home, and for reasons of my own I am strictly 
incog. : so I could not go up to my friend Bae's 
house, among the strangers. Ellen and I are 
such old friends, that I was impatient to see her, 
and here I haye been manosuvering for a little 
interview with her alone. I will escort Miss Bae 
to the end of the wood, and I shall be very 
glad to see you at Bathmount early to-morrow 
morning." 

Clayton could not gainsay so fair an intima- 
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tion^ and struggling with some vague unhappi- 
ness he could not hare defined, strolled back to 
the house alone. 

When he reached the drawing-room again he 
found that Ellen had returned before him, and 
was engaged in her duties at the tea-table; but 
Mr, Armstrong had gone. 

He had no spirit to converse with her, apd 
when he tried to reply to Mrs. Bae's polite 
.questions, his answers were scattered and wide 
of the mark. He felt that he was beginning to 
znope, and an oppression settled on his spirits. 
He made his adieus therefore early, and fancied 
there was an unmerited coldness towards him in 
Miss Bae's " good-night.** 

The moon was broad and low on Clayton's road 
as he returned, and his shadow stalked after him 
as gaunt as Giant Despair. All the way he 
was busy reacting the evening he had passed. 
Snatches of what he had said and what Ellen had 
replied were coming back upon him busily, till he 
Taughed at himself for this trifling mood. 
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He had not left the back entrance more than a 
few hnndred yards behind him^ when he was 
startled for a moment firom his reveries by a cry 
of distress which seemed to come firom no distant 
field, and rose into a cry of pain. 

''It is the baying of a dog at the moon^ or the 
cry of an owl : it will sonnd more distant when it 
comes again ;^' but it came no more, and he 
proceeded on his walk with the chill of snpersti« 
tion on his heart. " God avert sickness or death 
firom me and mine/' thought he. 

Crossing some fields which divided him firom 
his home, he came out on the wide sheep-walk 
which had been the state avenue to old Moor- 
lands Hall. Gay chariots had rolled smoothly 
down the way ere now;' rustling silks had swept 
along it, even as now the eiry moonlight breeze. 
The quaint old ancestry have waked and slept^ ate 
and drunken, laughed and prosed within yon 
antique gables. Merry children, troubled age, 
young brides, lovelier faces far than Ellen Bae's, 
have bloomed, withered, and died here. 
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Up under yon muUion^ where the ivy is 
crowding most thickly^* have been dreams-^vain 
night-dreams that were dreamt by the dead and 
gone. The quaint old ancestry themselves^ with 
all their joys and sorrows^ are but vain dreams 
now — not a trace of them amid the ivy — ^not a 
vestige of them on the grey stones. 

He had now reached the 'bye-road leading to 
his house, shadowed on either side far down the 
hill wi(h larch plantations. Scarcely had he 
entered the shadows, when again that distant 
tremulous cry began to swell. At first it scarcely 
attracted his attention, and mingled idly with his 
thoughts; but soon it challenged his ears by the 
peculiar agony of its tone, and with a shudder 
he recognised in it the same wild tone of 
grief he had heard nearly a mUe behind him. 
It swelled, seemed to sweep near, and then 
died away. 

Overcoming the natural repugnance of super- 
stition, he climbed noiselessly over the fence, and 
stepped across the ditch on the other side; he 
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then cautiously examiued all around^ and walked 
through the plantation to the other sidje^ but saw- 
nothing. 

With the same uneasy emotion which he had 
experienced on the former occasion^ he reached 
his lonely home. Once within his office the 
impression soon left him^ and he fell to re-acting 
the evening in fancy^ condemning himself for one 
piece of conduct^ and congratulating himself 
upon another — in fact, playing the fool in 
private^ as the wisest of us are prone to. 

''This won't do/^ he said at length. "Now 
for work.^' Seizing on pen and letter-paper he 
dauntlessly covered two sheets^ and had only 
stopped for a word, with suspended hand, whea 
his thoughts went gently off, without warning, 
unto his short interview with Ellen E.ae, and he 
lost half-an-hour while on the excursion. 

Presently he commenced another letter, and 
wrote desperately forward until he detected him- 
self writing down with unfaltering decision a 
remark of Ellen Bae, which would have puzzled 
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the worthy old grazier to whom the letter was 
addressed. 

He savagely crashed the pen on the desk^ and 
walked impatiently np and down the room. 

" I could laugh at myself/' he said, '' but that 
idleness just now is rs^her too serious a mischief. 
I shall go to the Baes no more/' 

Much relieved by this explosion, he turned to 
look out of the window, that he might cool and 
collect himself by a gaze over the dark country, 
when he was considerably startled by seeing a 
grizzly face set up against the pane, and watching 
him eagerly. For a second he connected the 
apparition with the wild cry he had heard, and 
his blood grew chill : then it hurriedly occurred 
to him that this was some ruffian hired to murder 
him on account of his fidelity to Mr. Armstrong; 
and stepping aside to his desk, he seized a loaded 
pistol. 

"Mr. Clayton/' said a man's voice, ''it*s me. 
I was afeard of startling you. You're wanting, 
sir." 
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''Who wants me? and who the deuce ace 
you? 

" Johnny Flynn> sir^ the piiesf s boy. His 
reverence is very bad^ sir, and onaisy, and he 
wants to see your honour immadiately.^ 

Clayton having ascertained the identity of the 
messenger^ threw on his coat with a foreboding 
heart, and hastened out to revisit his old home. 

'' He's been visitin' all the casea of fever, sir, 
and he tuk ill yesterday evenin'; but he was 
battlin^ up against it the whole day. May God 
protect him from anything bad, for it's he would 
be the loss to the poor. I put him to bed nigh 
sunset myself, and ever since he tuk to talking of 
you quare-like as if he was draming/' 

" You must be in Waterford by break of day, 
Johnny, and bring out the doctor. You may 
put the mare to my car, and mind you ring the 
night-bell till it is answered. Before you go 
you must send over your mother, as we may 
want assistance if he grows worse.^' 

When they reached the house Clayton ran 
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noiselessly up-stairs and entered the roomj ex- 
pecting to .find bis uncle in bed. He was sur- 
prised to see bim seated over tbe darkening 
embers of tbe turf fire, with bis beavy-caped 
cloak around biin.v He scarcely seemed con- 
scions that any one was in the room. 

Clayton approached softly, and spoke cheering 
words ; be got turf, and brightened up the fire. 
Then be stole a look at bis uncle's face as the 
fire-light leaped fitfully up. He was shocked at 
the change there was there; the cheek had an 
unnatural flush; the lip was parched; the eye 
was heavy and staring. 

" Is that Willie ? " be said, feebly. " I've been 
wanting you all day. Fm weak and anxious, 
boy. I'm lonely without you. Sit by me— sit 
by me. Get your picture-book, lad, and sit by 
me.'' 

Clayton's heart filled, for he knew the old 
man'^s thoughts bad drifted back over many 
desolate years. Taking his band be drew his 
chair closer. 
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'' I can't tUnk of it, William. Stay ! it^s an 
old Latin rhyme about the stars ; shall I teach 
it to you? What is it? — ^let me see. There's 
been unkindness between us. Will. Ifs all over 
now ; don't leave me to die alone.'' 

•' Uncle, you must go to bed ; youTl get 
better there, and I'll sit beside you to-night." 

The priest turned slowly round, and said in a 
low tone, which trembled : 

"All's forgotten to-night. Sit by me. I've 
had a longing to see you to-day, my own dear 
boy ! And maybe it's a token that weVe going 
to part in this world." 

Clayton put an arm round the old man's neck, 
and pressed his hand in his own; he spoke to 
him with tenderness and comfort, and persuaded 
him to lie down. Then the mind began to 
wander again to the old Latin rhyme about the 
stars. He fancied there was a child seated at the 
window^ and the stars were twinkling on the 
walls. Once he seemed to be praying, and soon 
after that he sunk into a troubled sleep. 
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Clayton watched by him all nighty listening to 
his mutterings, and watching the dawn steal on 
till the young light entered the room and glim- 
mered on the bed and its tenant. 

At last the san rose flushed and eager as if he 
too had been keeping haggard watch through the 
night. 

The doctor came and did whatever skill could 
suggest; but already fatal symptoms had ap- 
peared, and in answer to Clayton's anxious 
questionings^ he whispered those words so sadly 
familiar to poor mortals — " No hope ! " 

It was about noon. The sick man was in a 
state of troubled stupor, and Clayton watched by 
him still. He was absorbed so deeply in anxiety 
and grief, that he did not note the steps of two 
perspns on the stairs, and only looked when he 
heard their voices in the room. Two gentlemen 
had entered unannounced — Mr. Bae and Mr. 
Armstrong. The former apologised as he held 
out his hand : 

"We found the door unlatched, Mr. Clayton, 
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and no one to answer it. Armstrong and I 
called upon you at your lodge, and were directed 
on here/' 

Clayton made a rapid signal of silence, and 
whispered to Mr. Armstrong hastily* 

" Poor Father Clayton is dying — Typhus ! 
You ought not to be here, sir.*' 

Mr. Armstrong looked shocked at the intelli- 
gence ; then going lightly up to his companion, 
who stood near the door, he said, with some 
abruptness, 

" Rae, are you afraid of typhus fever ? There's 
infection in the room, and you stand in the 
draught. We'd better go.'' 

Mr. Eae started, and changed colour; he grew 
deadly pale, and left the room hastily. Then 
Mr. Armstrong went over to Clayton again, and 
whispered in a feeling voice — 

''This is a sad Ineeting. I sympathise with 
you very deeply, and I respect your noble 
fideUty." 

With those kind words he followed his com- 
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panion^ and Clayton listened to the horses' hoofs 
as they hurried away. 

In the vigour of the day, when the glad sun- 
shine was without, the old priest died. The 
stupor had left him^ and life had flickered up for 
a moment ; with an anxious look he stretched out 
his pale hand, as if groping in the darkness, and 
whispered falteringly — ^^Prabe Jesu lucem : " and 
the light he sought for came; but it was no 
earthly light which tranquillised his features. A 
heavy sigh — another — and the pain, the fear, the 
fever were all over. 

Clayton rose and looked at the old man ; those 
pale, unsightly relics might have revolted others ; 
they were inexpressibly dear to him. Choking 
with emotion he closed the poor eyes, and then 
hastened out into the sunny air, fearless of the 
infection which he must have carried about him, 
absorbed only by his grief. 

But there was another who had been in that 
sick room, on whose spirit the fear of the disease 
had clung. As Mr. Rae rode home beside 
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Mr. Armstrongs he^ uneasilyi reverted to the 
danger again and [again^ ^and seemed to blame 
his companion for bringing him into a fever- 
den. 

" How conld I know the priest was in fever/* 
said Mr. Armstrong. " Put the matter from your 
thoughtSj and you will put the danger away 
with it.*' 

''By Jove, Armstrong, few people who knew 
all the business relations between you and me 
would acquit you entirely. You'll make ten 
thousand pounds by my death.*' • 

" Nonsense, TU not be so lucky. Change your 
clothes, man, when you go home, sponge your 
face with a little vinegar, and have a couple of 
glasses of brandy with your lunch. My word for 
it ; we'll have no more about it.'* 

Ten thousand pounds on Mr. Rae's life, and he 
in the room with raging fever! Ten thousand 
pounds on his life, and the policy-holder himself 
at his side ! How would the company of the life 
assurance have trembled and expostulated could 
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they have seen the assured standing in the 
draughty and imbibing the foul particles of 
disease ? What proof could have satisfied them so 
as to acquit Mr. Thomas Armstrong of all dis- 
honourable advantage ? We know not what wild 
suspicion they might have harboured against their 
claimant in the event of an appeal to their 
capital^ which trieth men sorest of all things. If 
Mr. Armstrong displayed a want of consideration^ 
an absence of his habitual tact^ in apprising his 
friend so abruptly of his dangerous position, who 
that does not read the innermost heart will 
dare to infer the shadow of a suspicion against 
him? 



CHAPTER XVn. 

ACHILLES' HEEL. 

Mb. ABMSTRONa had come home on important 
business — ^business which has robbed him of sleep, 
and turned his heart to lead for many a day — yet 
before he entered upon it, he found leisure to 
condole with his agent upon his affliction, to 
question him with a polite anxiety as to his 
personal comforts, and to promise some improve- 
ments in the agent's house. Nor did his eye ever 
grow vacuous for an instant ; he walked with a 
jaunty step, and talked in a lullaby tone; 
Mr. Armstrong's voice alone would have won a 
theatre. He was a beautiful actor. Business 
came on blandly at length, as if it were a plea- 
sure. Books were produced, and startling facts 
were shyly brought to light. 
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As we would put a veil over an ugly face, so 
did Mr. Armstrong gauze over his ruin, and give 
gentle names to a terrible emergency. He still 
spoke of the resources of the estate^ which by 
repeated execution had been sucked as dry as an 
old honeycomb. 

" There have been some sales^ many sales^ on 
the place from time to time," said he ; '^ I have 
found it necessary to sell away stock that I might 
meet successive demands; but^I am now in im- 
mediate need of a large sum, which must be 
raised within a month.'* 

'* And how do you propose to raise it, sir ? " 

« 

"Well/* said Mr. Armstrong, drawing treble 
gauze over the proposition, "the people, you 
know, have not been acting very well, and it is no 
time for an indulgence towards them, which, I 
confess, I cannot afford this year. I intend, how- 
ever, to renew their leases, and offer some other 
advantages to them, on the condition that they 
pay me the full year's rent when legally due.'' 

Clayton was startled. 
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You mean to daim the hsBging gale? 
They can't do it, sir J 

** WeVe had many precedents among the gentle- 
men of the country, for the occasional enforce- 
ment/' said Mr. Armstrong, quietly; ''never 
such a necessity for it as in my case.'' 

'' But in such hard times." 

*'Hard times to whom?" replied Mr. Arm- 
strong, with a shrug. 

" Well, sir, I know it is not my business to 
guide you, or to dictate to you ; but it is due to 
both of us to tell you in time that, personally, I 
could not be a party to such a measure." 

" We will talk it over again/' said Mr. Arm- 
strong, good-humouredly, and broke up the con- 
ference. 

They did talk it over again, and still again. 
Mr. Armstrong adopted a firmer tone; but 
Clayton, though he never proposed to resign the 
agency, was respectfully resolute at the close of 
each discussion; and Mr. Armstrong found him- 
self at his wit's end. He could not ftct for 
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himself^ for his stay was necessarily circumscribed 
and encompassed with danger. Clayton was his 
own elive, had professed gratitude, and proved it, 
too. The combined kindness and determination 
of the man, his associations with the people, his 
community in religion, and thorough compre- 
hension of their character, made him,, under 
his direction, the single effective man in the 
extremity. 

And now, like a willing horse, who suddenly 
trembles, and stops at some dark object on the 
road, this man had taken an obstinate stand at 
the very moment when speed was vital. 

One day, immediately after one of those' argu- 
ments, they all met at luncheon. Mr. Armstrong 
was gay beyond occasion — a nervous, reckless 
gaiety it seemed. He lavished high-flown com- 
pliments and romantic names upon his little 
daughter, who received them with the utmost com- 
posure. He drew out Miss Flipp on her peculiar 
hobbies, ridiculed them, and tossed them cruelly 
about; but, though secretly hurt, she bore this 
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treatment with temper, as she was most boanden 
to doj till EUeD, who had walked o^er, came to 
her reacae, and said something kind; then the 
eyes of the poor governess suddenly filled. The 
thrill of a kind word through a wounded spirit 
has often this strange effect. 

* 

Clayton, though grave firom recent affiction, 
and reserved from recent acquaintance, was 
occasionally handled by Mr. Armstrong in a 
strain of polite banter, which grew at times almost 
splenetic — that is to say, he played at him with a 
velvet paw, from which was darted occasionaUy 
the keen nail. 

But still Clayton laughed freely and frankly, 
as if he enjoyed the lively battery. Among other 
facetious suggestions, Mr. Armstrong was pleased 
to propose as an eligible mate to his young 
friend— not Miss Rae, indeed, but Miss Flipp 
herself, who had just left the room. He recom- 
mended her as one of economic habit, of good 
family — some object, at least — not old, and very 
tender, having made a pretty saving, too. 
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She is just the bower anchor^ my dear Mr. 
Clayton^ to one of your eminent prudence and 
humanity^ when we all begin to drift to sea. 
Lizzie says you'd look very well together in an 
Open chariot.'* 

" No, I did not/' said the young lady, haughtily, 
and withdrawing her arm from his neck. But 
Clayton still laughed freely and frankly, as he 
rose and went forth to his business. 

" Splendid temper that fellow has. ^I should be 
sorry tp lose him.'* 

*' What will you do then, Mr. Armstrong,, now 
that you've made him your enemy ? " 

" My enemy, Ellen ? " 

'* Don't laugh at me, Mr. Armstrong : you've 
often told me a woman's eye is a microscope. 
Now Fm going to be very shrewd and deep. 
You've hurt Mr. Clayton's vanity, and vanity 
never forgets a wound." 

That very evening there came a knock to Mr. 
Armstrong's door, and Clayton was invited to 
come in. He stood in the same little apartment ; 
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Hie mne in dosty books; the same in Gothic 
moulding; fiie same it appeared in the Yerjr cob- 
webs under the cornice^ in which he stood once a 
little trembliDg culprit^ cap in hand, and Cud- 
nated bjr the angry eye of the master. And there 
sat Mr* Armstrong at lus desk^ with lus weary 
frown, and open draft-book. Now Clayton was 
strong and bold, and could look that master in 
the face withont a flinch, 

m 

" Well, Clayton, what now ? '' 
" I'm come, Mr. Armstrong, to return you my 
thanks for your late kindness to me, and to 
express my wish to resign this agency." 

" Would you favour me with your reasons ?' 
'^ I have stated them in former conversations. 
I have only to add that, probably from fiiult of 
mine, the friendly understanding which should 
exist between principal and agent is, in some 
measure, wanting between us.'' 
" When do you intend to resign?'' 
" By the end of the month, is my own wish ; 
but '' 
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''Oh! do not put yonrself out for me^ Mr« 
Clayton ; on the thirtieth^ if you please^ we shall 
close our accounts. Good evening.'^ 

Clayton left the room with a cold return of the 
salute. 

'' When the house is fallings the rats sneak off/' 
said Mr. Armstrongs as he tossed away his book 
and passed his hand over his forehead^ with an 
agitated gesture, 

Clayton was pursuing his way home with mixed 
and unsettled feelings^ when^ haying reached the 
road^ he was accosted respectfully by two decently- 
clad men^ one of whom inquired if he could see 
Mr. Armstrong. 

Clayton looked at the man with instinctive 
suspicion; he replied, evasively — 

''Mr. Armstrong has been absent for many 
months. I am Mr. Armstrong's agent ; you had 
better tell me your business.'* 

" Thank you, sir, I'll not trouble your 
honour now, but I'll wait on you to-mor- 
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Clayton passed on^ and the man winked at his 
fellow^ and pot his fingers on his lips. 

''Well, Mr. Sullivan/' said the other, "our 
business is nigh ended here, I suppose, since him- 
self 's away ? " 

"Is that all you know about it?" said Mr. 
Sullivan, a man of whiskered face and stout 
frame. 
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" Sure his agent has just told us he's away.^ 
*' Gtet out, you fool. Did you never hear there's 
a sort of 'no' that means 'ay?' I'm an ould' 
game bird by this ; Mr. Armstrong is at home, 
that's certain ; and what's more, we'll arrest him 
to-morrow, with all possible decency and respect, 
before a hint of us is got out. Begor, we'd have 
a spade in our skull by this, if the workmen were 
to know what we kem about." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

ELLEN AT VANTAGE. 

Under an ash-tree^ close to Bathmount^ sat 

• 

Mr. Armstrong and Ellen. There was a genial 

autumn sun^ and the boughs above them shook 

off a few orange leaves every other moment, with 

a mournful rustle. Mr. Armstrong showed a pale 

and worn cbeek, yet his voice and mien were 

lively even to briskness. 

He had undergone fearful anxiety since his 
return, which it was impolitic to betray; and 
concealed anxiety is like the fox in the Spartan's 
vest. 

It is a power to be respected that enables a 
man^ whose mind is troubled and engrossed with 
coming disasters^ to measure his words aright. 
There is an element of greatness in him who can 
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smooth his front, and tranquillise his features, 
when the spirit has rent her robe. 

He has been bearing up, and giving his com- 
panion many light accounts of his sojourn abroad. 
Ellen steps a little forward, idly platting the 
grasses, sometimes putting her ' companion to a 
pleasant cross-examination, sometimes listening 
to his suave voice, whilst his square, firm hand 
humours the detail. He was somewhat swarthy 
from the sun, so that you might have fancied 
him a thick-lipped Othello, telling his kindling 
adventures to that girPs eyes that were glittering 
beneath him. 

Then came a lull in the stories, and Ellen said — 

" Confess, Mr. Armstrong, that you are glad to 
be home again, notwithstanding these sentimental 
experiences.'^ 

" Glad ! '' repeated her companion, rather 
drily ; " well, I*m glad to see Ellen again.** 

" What an altered tone ! '' said she, wiih a 
doubtful laugh ; '^ it comes like a false note in a 
merry air.'* 
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'^Yes/^ said Mr. Armstrongs with a sombre 
gaze towards the house; ''but it was you that 
struck the discord^ Ellen. I am returned on very 
unpleasant business, my dear girl^ and had nearly 
forgotten it in your society.'* 

Ellen overlooked the compliment in the abrupt 
confession which preceded it ; she fixed her eyes 
upon his face^ and was silent. Some of those 
scant red leaves drifted oflf the branches with 
mournful rustle.. This ash- tree- must soon be 
wintry bare. 

Mr. Armstrong was now in smiles again ; but 
Ellen laid her hand on his arm^ and said^ before 
he could speak — 

" Mr. Armstrong, don't act cheerfulness yet a 
moment. Tell me^ do tell me, what is preying on 
your mind? I mean/' she added, quickly^ and 
with a blush^ " if — ^if I am not intrusive " 

*' A pleasant fancy strikes me, Ellen/' said Mr. 
Armstrong, with an air of heedless whim. '' Look 
in through the parlour window^ no one is in the 
room just now, you see." 
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Ellen took his irrelevant speech as a hint to 
drop the subject^ and she made some confased 
answer. 

" Now, I am going to people the room in there 
for your amusement. Fancy, Ellen, all huddled 
into that room, a piebald crowd of ladies and 
gentlemen, servants and farmers. On an arm- 
chair, in their midst, stands a big man, vigorous 
and eloquent ; he is reflected again in our maho« 
gany table, every inch .of which he is sullying 
with fulsome commendation. See him tapping 
his desk with a hammer, and taking in all eyes 
with a glance. There never wks a gentleman 
within the doors who so entirely appreciates the 
merit or quality of our glass and china, and plate 
and chairs, our statuary, our lamps and vases — a 
collection of which we have always been very 
proud, you know. How gratified we should be 
if we were there to hear! The generous creature 
is overflowing with admiration. There go the pic- 
tures, too. Look you, the rascal has laid my great- 
grandmother on her back across her own easy-chair, 
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which remains there to this day^ though the poor 
woman's skull was tossed on a spade a century 
ago^ and he is flicking the dust from her little 
grey eyes and huxom corset. ' Here^ ladies and 
gentlemen^ here you have an inimitable portrait 
of the celebrated and beautiful Nell Gwynne^ 
valued as a painting at 2000 guineas. Come, 
gentlemen, begin. Five pounds — five ten — gone 
at five ten — ^gone at five ten. Six pounds^ — ^gone 
at six pounds — :at six pounds going — and — at — 
six — pounds — gone!* Then descends, in cob- 
web and clouds, my remote ancestor. Sir Alfred 
Armstrong, with his paralytic grin. My friend's 
buttery finger is on the knight's blue nose. 
'Here, gentlemen, is the original portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell, having laid aside his armour, 
and in evening costume. There you see his red 

nose, and his own treacherous smile ^ " 

" Do stop* this folly, Mr. Armstrong," said 
Ellen, with the same uneasy laugh. "I never 
knew you so imaginative as you are to-day, T 
hope your invention is tired at last." 
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'' Tired ? you sball see. Vve always boasted of 
the honse^ Ellen, that it was the only residence in 
the conntry which looked summery and cheerfiil 
all the year through. This evening, somehow, 
he said, leaning back and gazing at the large red 
brick pile with half-closed eyes — '^ this evening I 
conld fancy it had been sold to government for a 
commodious poor*house. 

''A poor-house, Mr. Armstrong ! well, that is a 
step more grotesque than your last effort. 

'^ I can imagine a decent Elizabethan porch of 
grey-stone — can't you? — and a host of yellow 
visages staring out of the windows, where the sun 
is striking ; picturesque groups in grey frieze are 
scattered through the place^ or working in the 
plots. There you observe a small forest of garlic, 
where Ellen's glass-shades used to cover the rari- 
ties she gave me. Beans, turnips, mangolds, have 
turned out the ranunculi little Lizzie was so fond 
of, and the geranium aristocrats have actually 
yielded to an anarchy of cabbages !; 

^' And what*s to become of the master all this 
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time?'' said EUen^ humoaring him, but anxious 
still. 

'' You must look for him in America, my dear, 
where he has glided into an insinuating com- 
mercial traveller, employed by a monster mart. 
He has a short beard and a continual twangs He 
is always accompanied by an assortment of Leg- 
horns, dyed muslin, beaver-skins, and stationery. 
Or, stay," he said, looking full at Ellen with 
significant pathos, " suppose we give him a ward 
in his own house as a respectable pauper.'' 

" Really, Mr. Armstrong, one would think you 
half-serious, you harp so upon this subject. I 
have no right to ask your confidence, I know, 
she added, in a tone of gentle reproach. Then 
timidly again — 

'^Are you not, dear Mr. Armstrong, under a 
great many difiiculties ?" 

''Sweetly asked, dear, and you shall have a 
frank answer.** 

Then laying aside the strange flightiness of 
manner before the inSuence of a woman's sym- 
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pathy, he let loose all the pent-up desj^ondency ; 
it fell like a sudden blight over voice^ face^ and 
manner. 

" Ellen, I am fairly run down at last ; every sod 
is hollow under my foot. I^m come back to the 
old farm in despair ; I am ruined ! There now, 
what a big look of consternation. Are you sorry, 

child?" 

Sorry ? — There came a flush on her cheek as if 
she had been struck. 

" I have money of my own, it would help. I*d 
give everything I possess to save you. Dear Mr. 
Armstrong, tell me, could I save you?" She 
stopped, for there was a smile on her companion's 
face. 

He took her two hands in his own, and said in 
a full, tender voice — 

'' Ellen, I won't insult suoh an impulse as 
yours with my thanks. Come, I'll scold you 
instead. That's right, look me in the face un- 
dauntedly ; I like the look. You make me, for 
the first time, question my belief in your best 
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virtue — common sense — one which is worth all 
the romance and enthusiasm in the world. My 
dear girl^ when you offer so simply and suddenly 
all your little savings from your allowance^ you try 
to staunch a great wreck with a twelve-penny 
nail/^ 

Ellen had nothing to say^ she withdrew her 
hands^ and laid them before her in a quiet 
clasp. 

"A man becomes very philosophic, Ellen, when 
he is desperate. I have had a fancy, during the 
last two or three days, to measure the worth of 
my friends to me. I have even ventured to give 
them a tap or two, such as you administer to 
the glass of a barometer to see if it is near 
change. Now your father, I have ascertained, 
would lend me on an emergency a five- 
pound note — my friend Ffrench would lend me 
as many pence. My allies, the creditors, have 
formed a singular attachment to my person; 
and there is Mr. Clayton, whom I made and 
fostered, has an equal inclination to run away 
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from me at a symptom of danger. My poor 
Ellen alone offers me all she is worth with a 
welcome.*' 

'* I think Mr. Clayton's conduct hateful/' said 
Ellen, with emphasis. 

'' Some of his reasons may be fair enough/' 
said Mr. Armstrong, with moderation. '* Self is 
a primary consideration, no doubt, and ought to 
be. It so happens that his loss to me, just now, 
would be irremediable. I confess his obstinacy is 
what troubles me most.'' 

''I tmsh I could induce him to stay," said 
IBUen, wanderingly, and vaguely conscious of 
what she was saying. 

''Perhaps you could/' laughed Mr. Arm- 
strong; ^'a few soft words of remonstrance 
from that pretty mouth would be worth all 
the logic in the world from my ugly, grizzled 
lips.^ 

At this point in the conversation there was 
a soft sliding step on the grass behind. Mr. 
Armstrong started, and turned full upon that 
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individual the reader may have been expecting 
to appear. 

" Might I request a word with you, sir ? " 

^^ Eh I What do you want, my man 7 Some 
begging petition. 1 can't attend to you now.'' 

" Particular business — won't occupy you long, 
Ijut very urgent." 

There was a latent determination in the fellow's 
manner which, though respectful, smote Mr. 
Armstrong with sudden fear. He rose quietly, 
however, and, without a trace of further irritation, 
went aside with the intruder as unwillingly as 
that whilom wedding-guest. There was a secret 
spell in this instance, too. A hand more compel- 
ling than the mariner's skinny grasp is lightly 
planted on his shoulder even now. He is an 
arrested debtor. 

He returned to Ellen's side a changed man. 
The whim — the levity — ^had gone, and his cheek 
looked damp and hollow. 

^' Ellen," he said, in a low voice, " I must test 
ywxr friendship now. Don't look so scared, I 
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know, you are not so silly as other girls to give 
way to any foolish agitation which would deprive 
me of your help. Come a little round the treCj 
dear, to be out of sight of those fellows. The 

fact is, that man you saw was a bailiff, and I 

« 

have just been arrested for debt. You must go 
in and make some excuse to poor little Lizzie 
for my sudden departure. Find out Clayton ; I 
hope he is within. If that fellow deserts me 
now Fm lost! Tell him alone of tlbis affair, 
and impress upon him that if it gets wind until 
those Dublin fellows are paid, the whole army 
of creditors will be on me." 

V 

Mr. Armstrong spoke very fast, and Ellen's 
eyes watched him eagerly. 

" I have no one to depend on but you. Those 
fellows have orders not to give me a moment. 
Use your influence with Clayton ; throw it upon 
his generosity; plead my utter helplessness. 
You do this for my sake, Ellen. I cannot say 
all that I need; but think for me — there's a 
dear, loyal girl. Farewell ! " 
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He kissed her twice on the forehead^ and then^ 
recovering his self-composure^ he walked hurriedly 
away. 

Ellen stood where he had left her. And now 
let the reader take her at vantage^ and test 
this woman^ what she is and what she can feel. 
She' never looks after him; she stands fixedly 
still as the silver-skinned ash-tree^ and as pale 
— not a trace of emotion yet. 

She is looking quite idly at the grasses she 
had platted; she is listening to the death-sighs 
of the ash^ as its scant red leaves let go and 
drift away — no emotion yet. 

Now watch it coming — rising — rising like a 
tide-wave in that heave of the bosom. She leans 
her forehead against the tree. There is another 
great sob from a woman's hearty and then a 
panting flood of tears. 

We have Ellen at vantage at last. Let us 
hide this hour's weakness from the busy eye of 
the world. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

maimuna's web. 

Clayton Iiad^ as we have shown^ reasoned with 
his principal^ and endeavoured to dissuade him. 
from his desperate expedient of raising money, 
and in the heat of these discussions, Mr. Arm- 
strong had met his scruples and opposition with 
momentary bursts of impatience, but Clayton had 
not liked him the less, though he had himself re- 
sponded with some independent heat. His incli- 
nation to give up such thankless occupation, was 
doubtless by no means weakened thereby — still 
he had not taken the resolve. Hard work and 
difficulties he cheerfully encountered; but when 
Mr. Armstrong chose to jest, and convey in these 
jests a distant inference of slight, he concealed 
his anger, indeed, in a laugh, but he coldly threw 
up the connection. 
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The amour propre of an ambitious man is like 
the heel of Achilles— you can wound him there 
alone. 

A decided act generally leaves behind it a 
relief— even an imprudent decision^ if carried out 
with a will and a determinate forethought^ is sel- 
dom dogged by the acute repentance which inva- 
riably follows the hesitating^ half-voluntary act of 
folly; but Clayton in this instance, without ana- 
lysing his motives very closely, thought that his 
act was right and wise in effect. 

Ellen Bae*s face was vividly present to his mind 
while he was forming and executing this resolve. 
She had already become an uninvited and trouble- 
some guest in his thoughts, and now he prudently 
determined, if possible, to see her no more until 
his departure. The folly of a man in his station 
allowing himself to be enchained by a girl whose 
beauty and prospects must entitle her to some 
high match, was too glaring to escape his obser- 
vation. He had had experiences of the pain 
which attends such entanglements, of the affec- 
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tions; having, in his school days, come within 
the influence of certain demure blue eyes, and 
caught from them a weary distemper, which un- 
fitted him for labour, made thought a burden, 
and filled him with sick cravings night and day. 
He recovered, but a prudent fear remained. And 
now he thought he perceived the same distemper 
growing on him again at every word and look of 
his late acquaintance, whose constant presence in 
the house gave imminence to the peril. With 
the caution, therefore, of the scorched child, 
mingled with pique at some little points of conduct 
towards him, he threw a reserve intd his manner 
if he met her, and sedulously avoided a meeting. 

It had lately appeared to him, indeed, that 
Ellen seemed to seek his society — ^that she courted 
his opinion and listened to him with a mnve atten- 
tion which he only half-trusted. Did she intend 
a vain conquest ? Was it possible she found an 
attraction in him ? 

Nothing could be more obvious than that Ellen 
wants to speak to him to-day. He had heard her 
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inqtdring for him eagerly^ and knowing that she 
could have no very serious business with him^ he 
had quietly escaped. He thought she signalled 
once to him from the gravel as he stood in a 
distant field; she met him^ too^ towards noon^ 
and he pleaded great haste. At lengthy howevery 
he was puzzled^ pleased^ yet jealous of his peace 
of mind^ when Lizzie ran up to him as he stood 
over some workmen^ and^ taking his hand^ told 
him that Ellen was at the house, and. wished par- 
ticularly to see him alone. 

He returned immediately, and Lizzie showed 
him into a little private boudoir, closing the 
door behind him. Here he found Miss Bae 
awaiting him, and his heart beat quick and strong 

« 

as she turned on him her anxious eyes. 

" It is as hard to obtain an audience with you, 
Mr. Clayton, as with the Queen,'' she said, with 
a half saucy smile. " I have been wishing to see 
yojoi very much.'' 

" I regret I did not know it. Miss Rae ; I hope 
it is in my power to do something for you ? " 
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^' Of course you know far better than I do, Mr. 
Clayton^ how sadly Mr. Armstrong's affairs are 
entangled/' 

Clayton lifted up his eyebrows and did not reply. 

"You may guess, Mr. Clayton, that the cir- 
cumstances are very peculiar/' she said, with a 
little hesitation, " which could bring you and me 
together on Mr. Armstrong's affairs, but he has 
been obliged to leave home on a moment's notice. 
He has met with a misfortune.'^ 

''Arrested?" said Clayton, with a calmness 
that took Ellen by surprise. 

She nodded gravely, and watched if she had 
produced knj effect by the announcement. 

" Well, Miss Rae, I am very sorry, but the in- 
telligence is not so startling to me as it must be 
to you.". 

She was angry he took it so calmly. 

" You were perhaps expecting it, Mr. Clayton ? 
Excuse me, you could not have foreseen it, or you 
would not surely have proposed to desert Mr. 
Armstrong/' 
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"I certainly did not expect/' sAid Clayton, 
flushing, '^we should touch on such a private 
matter. Mr. 'Armstrong did wrong to allude to 
this." 

*' There was no one else in whom he could con- 
fide at the moment, Mr. Clayton/' she said very 
coldly. "If you object to my alluding to this 
subject, under his direction^ I have only to ask 
your pardon for my forwardness." 

"Don't be angry with me. Miss Rae," said 
Clayton, repentant. " You are very kind ; I 
accept you as our negotiator. Let us consult 
what is to be done." 

"Now, Mr* Clayton, sin(Je you meet me so 
kindly, in the fullest trust that you are a friend 
of mine as well as of Mr. Armstrong," said Ellen, 
artfully, " TU confess to you what I feared, surely 
without foundation, that — I will speak it out — 
that you might allow your pride to overcome your 
generosity, and that you would go away when you 
are so wanted here." 

These were weak words — this was an ill- 

VOL. I. 8 
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balanced sentence — yet how eloquent were the 
tone and the eye ! 

Clayton was so fearful of committing himself 
under the influence that was around him^ that he 
answered^ shortly and guardedly, — 

^^ But^ Miss Bae, I fear I must go. My reasons 
axe very strong, and still exist/' 

^^ Oh, if that be so, Mr. Clayton, I have nothing 
more to say, only this, that Mr. Armstrong hopes 
you will be silent about his arrest. It would 
injure him if it got wind." 

" He is safe with me,'' said Clayton, with en- 
forced coolness. " Once he is in the Marshalsea 
there is possibility of secrecy, but the news is 
likely to leak out if he is delayed in the county 
gaol." 

Ellen took up a book and turned away. The 
agent opened the door, and was leaving the roomi 
when his resolution suddenly failed him, and he 
returned. 

"I should be veiy sorry. Miss Rae, to forfeit 
your esteem ; very unhappy if I did so. I could 
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explain to you my reasons for giving up my 
employment under Mr. Armstrong. Come, you 
shall be a judge between us^ instead of a 
partisan." 

" Mr. Clayton," said Ellen, gently but boldly, 
"^^you have a great many grand theories about 
eharity. I have one or two of my own. One of 
them is, that zeal towards a fidend in prosperity 
is another name for sleek prudence — another is 
this, that zeal for a friend in sorrow and ruin is 
the most beautiful and unselfish thing in the 
world." 

^^But, Miss Rae, suppose it were feelings of 
common humanity which first inclined me to 
leave my employment. Mr. Armstrong's mea- 
sures towards his tenants were of the harshest 
nature, and threatened to be harder still. I have 
been sickened &om day to day meting out misery 
to the poor people instead of bread and clothes. 
J can assure you. Miss Bae, zeal is a very 
dangerous medium through which to look at 
matters of fact and matters of business." 

8 2 
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Ellen repeated the words " matters of business/' 
slowly, and with a shade of contempt. 

^'Yes; the phrase is a good substitute for 
brave fidelity. Oh I Mr. Clayton, were I in your 
position, I fancy how I could work night and day 
to shield a friend — a man who trusted me sa 
frankly, and aided me so generously while it wa» 
in his power. I might flag in labour for myself; 
but for a friend in helpless extremity, to let all 
his interests go adrift^ into robbery and ruin — 
oh ! Mr. Clayton, Pm so disappointed in you.'' 

Clayton stood silently at the door looking at 
her irresolutely. At length he caught her zeal ; 
the infectious enthusiasm overcame him as his^ 
i eyes sank beneath her beseeching gaze. 

"Miss Rae, you, have convinced me — ^I shall 
keep my post. There are certain severities to the 
people I need not accede to, but I shall labour 
for Mr. Armstrong's interest. I shall vie in 
fidelity to him with you. Miss Rae." 

In fidelity to him with Ellen ? She coloured 
vividly. Then, with that glow upon her cheeks, 
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«Iie came over to him "v^ith open hand^ and 
thanked him gracefully and warmly. Surely 
there never was a more zealous, advocate — ^never 
such a complete identification with a cause. 
Clayton interpreted all this in his own way, and 
left the room — ^her slave. 

He had yielded to an impulse, he had been 
«horn of his strength by a woman's voice^ and 
«hame was his first feeling when he contemplated 
what he had promised. 

Another meeting with Ellen at her own house 
— ^the beaming welcome — the infectious zeal — ^the 
manner^ half coy, half familiar — the gleam of her 
broad, grey eye, overpowered all misgivings, and , 
he yielded himself to her influence for weal or 
woe. 

There are chai^s in which it is pleasant to be 
bound, and that we take infinite pains to rivet on 
ourselves; and yet such fetters as these have been 
known to wear to the bone. 

He came repeatedly now — ^used to walk to 
Coneyfell Castle every day. He had a restless 
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longing to be with her — ^to listen to her — to meet 
her calm eyes ; and yet^ when he found himself 
beside her, he was so restless and excitable that 
he would soon rise to depart. He made it a 
habit to refuse all invitations to remain for 
luncheon or dinner (an early meal when the family 
were alone)^ yet somehow he would stay after alL 
So often did this occur, that whenever Ellen saw 
him entering the door, she used to say, " Now 
here comes Mr. Clayton with his excuse. What's 
the excuse for hurry to-day V* 

Then she would sit beside him, brow on hand, 
and pore over ledger and rent-book — ^those broad, 
grey eyes gleaming quietly on him when he 
spoke, and her breath almost on his cheek. Mr, 
Bae came in upon them so engaged, and won- 
dered what in the name of fortune Ellen was at. 

''Mr. Clayton is teaching me book-keeping, 
papa ; you must sit beside me and take a lesson : 
whereupon Mr. Bae fenced at her frolicsomely 
with his riding whip, and left thosle busy students 
alone. Old Mrs. Bae used to steal in upon them. 
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fall of mildness and quietude^ blushing if she 
was spoken to^ and yet possessed of a quiet 
humour on occasion, when Ellen used to rally 
her and call her a coquette. It was a pretty 
sight to see the old lady defend herself playfully 
when Ellen challenged her to a battle, and drove 
her fairly to bay. Such were the only interrup- 
tions to Clayton's consultations at Coneyfell 
Castle. With her own hands Ellen would bring 
him refreshment when she had satisfied herself, 
or pretended to be satisfied, on the point of ' 
business about which he had come. Then she 
would tempt him winningly to linger, and by some 
means — ^perhaps it was sorcery — spread a subtle 
excitement around him, so that he spoke with a 
fluent tongue and sparkling eye, and did not 
mark how time went till the dinner bell would 
interrupt him, and Ellen would laugh at the 
success of her tactics. 

There was just enough familiarity in Ellen's 
manner to make it very winning — it was rather, 
perhaps, a simple direct way of saying and doing ; 
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for there was also a coyness about her^ like the 
delicate protection of the eyelid^ which closes at 
too near an approach. 

Haughtiness and vanity, those cardinal sins of 
womanhood, were far from her, and she had a 
vigilant sympathy which cheated you, you knew 
not how, of your confidence, and tempted you to 
talk of what was on your mind ; but there was 
some other element in her manner which gave it 
this witchery more than all. 

A gentle common-sense — not that hard quality 
which would rudely break all the pretty toys 
wherewith we delight ourselves — ^poor, grown 
children that we are — ^to prove to us that their 
tinkle is caused by a fragment of quill or wire ; 
which wounds us day by day with those ungenial 
things, truth and fact. But Ellen laughed at 
Clayton's theories, and EUen^s laugh had no 
sting. 

Much they would talk of Mr. Armstrong's 
affairs — seldom of Mr. Arii^Lstrong himself. Ellen 
understood nothing of business, so that it was 
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marvellous how she kept pace with her com- 
panion ; but she had one theme to which she was 
constantly recurring— sometimes directly, often 
indirectly — and that was no other than that of 
Mr. Armstrong's desperate expedient of raising 
money. This she pressed with all her winsome 
skill — gently and remotely at first, then oftener ' 
and more urgently. Clayton reasoned soundly 
on the cruelty of the proceeding, but Ellen never 
attempted to meet his arguments; she would 
listen to them with apparent attention, and 
then, with mild, womanly imreason, return to 
her point again as if the question had never been 
discussed. 

"It is very, very hard, Mr. Clayton; but then' 
jou have undertaken to save Mr. Armstrong/' 

Sometimes, when Clayton least expected it, a 
despondent look would be all her opposition — 
such a sad, disappointed silence as Clayton could 
not bear to witness; and, at such a moment, 
though Ellen knew it not, she was very near her 
object. 
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Once Clayton said^ mth a burst of foolish 
enthusiasm he blushed for afterwards, — 

"Miss Rae, reflect well on what you urge 
me to; you know I would do anything for 

"Oh! but Mr. Clayton/' she replied, with a 
peculiar quick glance, "it is not done for me. 
You must not forget; it is all for Mr. Arm- 
strong." 

And this was his repulse ; but she needed not 
to repeat the words — they were idle and formal ; 
for it was not so. Ellen's voice was like lotus 
fruit — conscience and duty, ay, and a strong 
man's will, were drugged by its sweetness. 

There was one plea he made ' use of at last ; 
and, to do him justice, it was not so sincere as 
his former unregarded defence. 

" There is a consideration. Miss Bae, I unwil- 
lingly advance, but one which no sane maa 
ought wholly to overlook. As a lady, you per- 
haps do not fully understand the nature of the 
step you are advocating on the part of yout 
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friend^ Mr. Armstrong. In most instances I 
shall have to distrain for this money^ and seize 
property and stock ; there will be a storm of vin- 
dictive feeling raised against me. You remem- 
ber Mr. Mac Allan's. fate? " 

" Danger ! " said Ellen, with, as Clayton imar 
gined, a shade of irony in her voice. ^' Ah, Mr. 
Clayton, this then is your real reason ! " 

"It is the one," said Clayton, proudly, "that 
if you ask me I will relinquish the soonest." 

" Mr. Clayton, I will not ask you, indeed, if it 
be so ; but tell me, is it not true that you can do 
with the tenantry what strangers dare not do. 
Besides you have made such a character for reso- 
lution and courage through the country. I have 
heard you spoken of in such terms, Mr. Clayton, 
that I have felt proud to know you. But don't, 
pray, let anything I say- influence you, if there 
is danger. You can have effective assistance, 
can you not? My father is a magistrate, and 
would give you the protection of the police. 
How I wish a woman could do it ! " 
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"There is no need/' said Clayton^ with a 
slight smile; "you have put your request in a 
light which makes it impossible for me to refuse/' 
Then^ with strange warmth — "If there were 
certain death in the promise. Miss Bae, I would 
make it to you now." 

" Oh I but Mr. Clayton/' repeated Ellen, with 
the same half-frightened glance; "do remember 
it is not for me; it is for our common friend, 
Mr. Armstrong/' 

" Miss Bae," said the agent, rising from his 
seat, his strong frame all a-tremble with some 
secret and powerful emotion, "let there be no 
mistake between us. I am weak before you; 
you have taught me to despise myself. For.many 
days now I Have dealt only with the present/and 
shut my eyes to the future. Let there be no 
mistake between us now. What I do in this 
business, I do readily, zealously, with heart and 
soul. It is a trifle to what I could do for you, 
and never hint at a requital, but I do it for ytmr 
sake.** 
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Ellen's eyes sunk before him. His secret was 
there openly exposed on his brow^ it was throb- 
bing in his temples^ burning on his cheeky kind- 
ling in his eyes. 

"Mr. Clayton," she faltered, 'a— I did not 
mean this." 

She seemed to be making a great effort to tell 
him something, and to be casting about for 
words. Her pain was so evident that Clayton 
was leaving the room^ when she looked up 
quickly and said, with circumspect reseijve, " Mr. 
Clayton, don*t think ill of me; I am very 
thotightless. Act on your own judgment alone. 

I 

I am sorry now I urged you so far." 

"You must not regret it, Miss Rae," he said, 
generously ; " it is your wish to serve Mr. Arm- 
strong; that shall be the only understanding 
between us, and I shall do what you wish." 

Ellen's eyes beamed dangerously with grati- 
tude, and he bade her a respectful farewell. 

Ellen was gone for a few days, notwithstanding 
which fact people were heard to declare on all 
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EDea was gon^ and to the cjei of <n^ all tlie 
land was in monming — tre^ and moor, and fidd, 
wefe an steeped in ladnr^ 

The Tery dajr after lier departnie, Chjton 
lieard a nnnoiir amon^ the people that her fidliar 
had been taken ilL Immediately he hastened to 
the Castle to inqniie, and he was readily shown 
np-stairs. 

Mr. Bae was in bed, and looked a little flushed, 
bnt nothing more. He leceiTed Clayton cor- 
dially, though his manner was less buoyant than 
nsuaL He seemed inclined to make light of his 
indisposition, and Clayton took the tone from him. 

''Laid np^ my boy, with a headache — ^a trifling 
attack • of rheomatism. By Jove, I got a fright 
last night. Ever since I paid you that visit, Fm 
not the same man/' 
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** You're not looking very ill," said Clayton. 

'^Ehl you say so? That rascal, Ned, wanted 
to send for the doctor. ^ !EUi I Let him come/ 
said I, ^ but, by the Lord Harry, I'll be out oub^ 
hunting when he comes, and he must . physic me 
in Briarwood.' Ha ! ha I ha ! Eh ! " 
. Clayton endeavoured to echo the laugh. 

Mr. Bae repeated his joke. " ^ I'll send for a 
doctor,* says Ned. ' By the Lord Harry, let him 
come; but he must physic me in Briarwood.' 
Ha! ha! ha!" 

Clayton left him in excellent spirits, and went 
thoughtfully down-stairs. As he was leaving the 
hall he heard a woman's step on the stairs, and 
started round^j thinking it was Ellen's. It was 
not she. Ellen had gone ! 

What gloom is this upon his spirits? He 
cannot sit down to work. He dare not sit down 
to think. Nothing but restless misgiving and 
gloom — nothing but impatient strivings against 
thought all the day long. Surely this fit must 
soon wear off. Life would be intolerable if such 
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despondency grew confirmed. Yet no effort 
can throw it offj unless for a few moments of 
resolute occupation. Then all this brooding 
gloom would rush on him again, and over- 
power him. Vague, wretched longings and no 
hope. 

Let no man mock him, till some potent anti- 
philtre can be found which may release the 
mooning wretch from a long and feverish 

durance. Let the reader with a disciplined 

» 
heart remember, that these secret pinings can 

kill. 

The next morning Clayton repaired to the 
Castle again to inquire for its master. On 
the way he met the young hounds going towards 
Briarwood, this being the first day of cub -hunt- 
ing. Some of the gentlemen pulled up, and 
asked for Mr. Bae, wondering that he was not 
punctual, and finally expressing their regret that 
he was unwell. 

At the gate stood one of the servants of the 
Castle, gazing up the road. 
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'^Fm looking out for the doctor^ sir. The 
master was bad again this morning." 

Clayton hastened on, after a few rapid ques- 
tions, and was passing the gate leading to the 
court-yard, when a startling scene presented 
itself, and fixed him to the spot. 

Mr. Rae, wild and flushed with fever, was up, 
booted and spurred for hunting. His horse was 
saddled at his side, and two of the grooms were 
intreating him to return to the house; but he 
pushed them aside with a passionate oath, cut 
at them with his loaded whip, and, mounting 
like a drunken man, he rode past Clayton, lurch- 
ing and reeling with the fever in his bloodshot 
eyes. 

The agent was at his side in a moment, and 
had caught him before he fell. 

'^I must give up, Clayton,'* he said, in an 
anxious voice, "I*m a dead man, and can't 
battle it off. Your friend, Armstrong, has done 
this for me.'' 

Clayton was very much shocked, and strove to 

VOIi. I. T 
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silence him. '^People might believe him if he 
spoke such idle^ groundless words.^ 

''I don't want to make it public; but Arm- 
strong brought me to a fever-house^ and my life 
was insured by him — heavily insured." 

" For heaven's sake, Mr. Rae, hush ! The 
grooms will hear you.^ 

" By he has my death upon him/' mut- 
tered the sick, man, as he sank off the saddle 
into the arms of the attendants. Clayton accom- 
panied him up-stairs, and saw him put to bed; 
he waited by him till the doctor came, who con- 
firmed the fears of the household, and pro- 
nounced it to be a very bad case of fever; he 
feared, moreover, it had taken head from want 
of timely care. 

Those wild words were not again repeated in 
Clayton's hearing, and he strove to forget he had 
heard them as he hurried away with a troubled 
mind. 

'^ At his Castle of Coneyfell, of typhus fever ^ 
James Wynne Rae, Esq., aged 46." 
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Formal, short, and business-like, was the an- 
nouncement in the daily papers, and so such an 
announcement ought to be. There is nothing 
that hardens human hearts more than frittering 
away feeling in words. The age and name on 
a coffin plate has infinitely more pathos than the 
funeral sermon. Let the obituary ever be short 
and direct : let each of these records be but the 
dry argument of a sacred grief. 

The next time Clayton saw Ellen was for a 
moment. The window was up in that little room 
in which he had passed with her such witching 
hours; as he went by outside he involuntarily 
looked in. There she sat, steeped in sorrow, 
which might not be approached or addressed. 
Old Mrs. Rae was beside her, in her calm, even- 
tide of beauty, silently holding Ellen's hand. 
He passed on, and it was just a glimpse of 
lovely anguish, sun-pictured on his mind. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



TOB HEB SAKE. 



Clayton was like clock-work again. Up be^ 
times in the mornings and resolute at work. 
You would have seen him writing letters with 
mild industry — the firm set of his large features 
slightly relaxed^ and the pen skirring away to its 
querulous tune. As methodically would he rise^ 
place the letter in the press, and examine the 
duplicate he had struck. 

Let us watch him a little longer still. 

You would have seen him calmly fronting a 
throng of clamouring tenantry, with even colour 
on his cheek, and slow, light eye. An indignant 
throng are these •— remonstrating, sometime^ 
fiercely, sometimes piteously. He explains to 
them the necessity that exists for the demand 
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made upon them; he reasons with them kindly^ 
urging the advantages that were offered, and 
promising future consideration. His temper 
under resolute command ; his language concilia- 
tory, yet firm. Surely this man's spirit preserves 
a contented balance! — no symptom as yet of a 
mind diseased. 

You would have seen him out over the men — 
a broad-shouldered man, of middle height, in his 
light shooting-coat and clouted shoes; an habi- 
tual contraction on his sandy brows, and his 
huge, red whiskers straying wild ; civil and col- 
lected in his address, and given to staring for an 
hour at a time at inanimate objects — a green clod, 
a withered branch, a distant farm-house on the 
lone blue hill. You would have seen him in the 
evening, in his little parlour, leaf-shadows playing 
over head and face, as he read a book or news- 
paper, like a contented country gentleman who 
had eaten his dinner and had no care. 

Then, of a sudden, he would toss the book 
aside, lean his forehead heavily on the square, 
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freckled hand, and breathe hard, as if a head- 
ache had just then commenced with a hammering 
throb. 

Let those who wonld shnn thought, beware of 
the idle hours. To unhappiness labour is Gilead's 
balm. 

Time went on, and the mental struggle with it ; 
opposing feelings were borne hither and thither 
in painful grapple. The sentiment which he felt 
for Ellen — so foolish and feeble in mere statement, 
yet so imperious in its command of all his higher 
and truer emotions — carried everything blindly 
before it at first — for there is a mighty bigotry 
in love. But, as time began to intervene since 
he had seen her, her strange influence over him 
began to wane, and the infatuation, like a loos- 
ening coil, began to ease its festering pressure 
round his heart. He had registered a promise^ 
however, in those evil hours, which, to fulfil, he 
must outrage his sense of right. 

The first of November had passed. On that 
day one or two of the richer farmers had come 
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forward heartily, when they heard of the pecu- 
niary distress of their landlord, and paid up the 
whole year; but they were exceptions. The 
greater number, though ejectments were remitted 
and leases renewed, displayed a dogged spirit, for- 
bore further remonstrances, and seemed inclined 
to make a dangerous stand. Threatening notices 
were thrown in the very footsteps of the agent, 
and various devices of terrorism were employed. 

On one occasion, some sulky-looking fellows 
got round his house, and thought to frighten him 
by sending a large, rough mastiff into the room 
by the open window, which, in escaping, bounded 
through the glass of the inner hall-door. Clayton 
got his loaded gun, threw open the door, and 
shot the dog in their midst. 

But though resolved to exhibit no irresolution 
in his dealings with the people, their distress and 
misery -were powerful inducements to hesitation. 
Before he engaged himself in the war of force, 
from which there was no retreat, he paused on ' 
the brow of the precipice. 
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" I will write to her," lie said, often in thought. 
''She has a kind heart and a rare sympathy. 
m tell her the facts; explain to her the ruin and 
wretchedness this desperate course must bring 
upon the people; beg of her to cancel my rash 
promise. If she refuses — ^but she cannot; she 
showed such grief for her father, she must be 
full of pity, m write to her." 

After this train of thought had passed through 
his mind often enough to develop into a resolu- 
tion, he acted upon it, and addressed a respectful 
and not ineloquent appeal to Ellen's sympathy, 
stating, in excuse for con^unicatiug with her, 
that Mr. Armstrong himself had been quite 
silent in the business, and that she had professed 
herself to be the authorised medium between 
them. 

Miss Bae had returned home, he ascertained, 
within a few days, having been removed from the 
infected house by some friends of her father's; 
so he despatched a special messenger with the 
letter, and confidently expected a reply. 
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He walked restlessly up and down his avenuoi 
watching impatiently for the reappearance of his 
envoy^ and framing in imagination the answer he 
should receive. At length he caught sight of 
the man coming leisurely round the hill, and he 
strode forward to meet him. 

" Miss Rae sent word tliere was no answer/' 
said the messenger^ and Clayton returned to his 
home in gloom. . ' 

" I will see her myself/' he thought. " If 
Miss Bae has withdrawn from the whole business, 
she has shown her sense^ and I shall extricate 
myself easily from Mr. Armstrong. But/' con- 
tinned wounded vanity, taking up the thread, 
'Hhis utter silence is a slight I have not de- 
served.'* 

' He walked up to Coneyfell Castle on the en-» 
suing evening, and waylaid Ellen in a shady path 
along the garden wall; she raised her eyes^ and 
returned his salutation without a trace of un- 
kindness. 

"Mr. Clayton, I received your letter," she 
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The curse of the sleeDleas eve had been on 
Clayton, as he rose at a very earlv Iioiir to seek 
relief from the fret and anxiety of thought. He 
tried to find employment in letter-writing;, in 
readings in rapid exercise np and down the 
avenue^ till the pearly rain was sprinkled thickly 
hrough his whiskers, and trickled down his face. 
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About six o'*clock, the under-steward came to 
him, by appointment, to receive directions. 

^'A soft morning, sir. What are you goin' to 
do about the Farrells and Walshes ? " 

" To keep my. word with them/^ said Clayton, 

I 

shortly. " FU distrain their stock to-day. Go 
yourself across the short-cut, and bring with you 
any of the boys you can depend upon. PU meet 
you at ten o'clock." 

At nine he prepared to set out on his dis- 
tasteful duty, muffled himself in a triple-caped 
coat against the rain, and from the back-window 
ordered the gig to be brought round. It was the 
same vehicle in which Mr. Mac Allan met his 
untimely fate. He was then about to lock up 
his papers and leave the house, when the quick, 
crabbed gallop of a pony down the avenue struck 
on his ear, and abruptly stopped at the door. 
Immediately after, a slight figure peeped into the 
room. 

" Lizzie ! — what brings you here ? You are 
not alone ? " 
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Is it Teiy wrongj Mr. Clayton? Bat oh, it 
is a dreadful morning ! ** 

There was something comical in the look of 
horror she cast at the rainy sky behind her. 

** A fine, soft morning; yon 11 see how the 
turnips will relish it. I'm very busy this 
morning/' 

" Oh, Mr. Clayton, surely you're not going 
to-day ? " 

*' Going where ? '* 

" You must — you must stay. The servants all 
say yon will be murdered. I have been dreaming 
of you all night. Do come and stay with us 
to-day — we are so lonely; you have forgotten us 
quite — and I know I could amuse you if I tried. 
Do come ! *' 

"You're a foolish little woman, that believes 
in ghosts and fairies. I am not in any danger.'' 

'' Will you stay ? " 

" I shall* go to tea with you this evening, arid 
you shall amuse me." 

« Will you stay ? " 
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She held his hand coaxingly in both her 
own. 

*' I must go to the fair, you know. What 
shall I get for you? What, nothing? Come 
now, don't be so silly. Good-bye, dear." 

" Mr. Clayton, will you stay ? Oh, pray come 
with me ! '* 

He gently disengaged himself from her, and 
placing his papers within his desk, he locked it. 
Lizzie Vras suddenly silent, and stood fixed in the 
middle of the room. 

He turned to see what could have produced 
this unwonted effect, and beheld her as pale as 
death, her eyes starting, and her figure trembling 
from head to foot. 

She clutched in her hand a piece of dirty paper, 
and Clayton, looking over her shoulder, perceived 
it to be a threatening notice, which had probably 
been slipped under the door during the night. 

"WiLLiA^ Clayton, — This is to tell you 
that ypur fate is saled. You'll be a corpse to- 
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night if all the peelers in the county were at your 
back^ and G — d have mircy on your sowl. 

"Captain Slug." 



'* Don't be frightened, Lizzie," he said, trying 
to take the paper from her, but she resolutely 
clutched it still. " This is only a trick ; they send 
me one every morning as regular as the news- 
paper." 

He went to his desk, however, and, unperceived 
by Lizzie, he slipped a brace of loaded pistols 
into his breast-pocket and inwardly determined 
to take another road. 

" Now Lizzie, be a good child and go home. I 
have no more time to talk to you this morning, so 
good-bye/' 

The child burst into a passion of tears, and 
placed herself against the door, from which he 
was obliged to remove her gently. He did not 
try to condole with her further, however, sup- 
posing that any expressions of pity or rieassurance 
might make her worse — he was mistaken. 
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Like a flash of light down went the slender 
hands from her face, and starting out before him 
she said these strange words, in a ringing voice, 
unbroken bv a sob. 

" Very well, Mr. Clayton, I see how it is ; you 
think I am blind. But though you don't care 
for me, though you hate me, I know who will 
make you stay^ and I'll go to her this moment. 
Youll see ! " 

She slipt out before him, mounted the shaggy 
little Shetland unaided, and galloped off, with her 
black hair loosening behind her. 

" Whom can she mean ? *' said Clayton, 
thoughtfully, as he mounted to his seat ; " surely 
not Miss Rae. Well, if there be evil or danger 
in this morning's work, I do it for her sake. I 
cannot reason on it any more — her wish is 
fate.'' 



CHAPTER XXI. 



TOO DEABLT BOUGHT. 



» 



Lizzie rode furiously up the avenue to Coneyfell 
Castle. Arrived at the hall-door^ she jumped off, 
threw the bridle over Phookah's shaggy neck, and 
fastened it to the branch of a tree; then she 
abruptly entered the room where sat Ellen and 
old Mrs. Rae at breakfast. 

^' I want you, Ellen.^ 

Lizzie Armstrong was no great favourite with 
gentle old Mrs. Rae. The young lady was too 
thoughtless and impulsive ever to make much 
advance in the 'affections of such a quiet soul. 
Furthermore, the old lady had heard long and 
querulous accounts from Miss Flipp, of her sauci- 
ness, her wilfulness, her imperiousness ; so that 
she never gave her much encouragement to 
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Coneyfell. On the contrary, she evinced some 
mild symptoms of disapproval, ^hich had less 
effect upon Miss Lizzie than if Mrs. Kae had 
chastised her with a peacock's feather. The old 
lady had just finished her breakfast, so sum- 
moning up a little courteous dignity and a blush, 
she rose and left the room. 

" What brings you over so early, Lizzie ? In 
mutiny with poor Miss Flipp, I suppose ? '' 

'* Ellen, Mr. Clayton is killed." 

"Oh!" 

" Killed dead — yes — dead ! " She nodded re- 
peatedly, in further reply to Ellen's look of 
horror. "And he wouldn't have been so but 
for you." 

Ellen was petrified, but again took a moment's 
hope from the heartiness of the announcement. 

"Oh Lizzie, you terrified me; but you are 
only in play. How could " 

Lizzie instantly demolished every glimpse of 
hope. 

" There,*' she said, with a loud sob, " that was 

VOL. I. u 
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found in his room this morning; that dreadful 
letter from Captain Slug ! ^' 

It was pitiful to see poor Ellen. She dropped 
the letter from her hands, and sat despairing. 

" It's no use looking that way, EUen/^ cried 
Lizzie, talking in great haste. *' He is not dead 
yet, but it's all the same — he's just going to be 
killed. I tried to stop him, but I couldn't. He 
has just started to drive off Walshe's stock, and he 
is to be murdered on the road. Send the. groom 
after him, Ellen. Make him come back ! make 
him ! make him ! make him I " 

^^ Oh Lizzie, what a dreadful falsehood you told 
me. We have lost all this time," said Ellen, 
starting up, and about to leave the room. At the 
door she turned, and said — 

"Don't tell this to poor gran, remember, 
Lizzie." 

" Mrs. Bae and I are not on terms, you know 
very well. Run Ellen, you'll be late.^ 

Ellen was gone ; and in ten minutes had the 
satisfaction of seeing Miles, the stableman. 



}} 
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dashing off at racing speed across the grass^ 
doubtlessly charged with a line of entreaty from 
EUen^ that Mr. Clayton should forego his perilous 
intent. 

Then suspense began^ as these two anxious 
watchers sat down to await the result. How fast 
soever the expectant hearts may beat^ the index 
shadow of suspense scarcely seems to move. It 
began to summon up vague possibilities^ giving 
them most plausible substance and reality. Now 
quickening the senses^ so that 6very sound was 
noted — the corncrake in the rain-laid grass^ the 
voices of distant workmen^ the bay of the village 
mongrel, the far labour-bell, now drugging the 
senses into abstraction, as the mind turns inwardly 
to combat sickening forebodings, and leaves the eye 
to watch vadantly the trickle of the rain, the rooks 
feeding on the soaking fallow, the melancholy 
clouds moving on in dead march. 

Ellen sat thus watching at the window, beside 
her young companion, — impatient, nervous. 
Perhaps, too, there were secret self-upbraidings 

V 2 
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which she would not disclose to Lizzie. At first 
she was confident that the agent would be im- 
mediately OTertaken. Then the possibility occurred 
to her, with a shock, that Mr. Clayton might have 
taken another road. Lizzie^howeyer, assured her 
repeatedly that there was only the one direct road 
to the place, and she took temporary comfort 
again. Then she began computing the time that 
the messenger ought to be back. That time 
passed, and no tidings — another hour, and not a 
sound of a horse's hoof. But it was possible that 
the man might have been requested, might have 
Tolunteered, rather than let the agent drive on, 
to ride to the farm and call off the bailiffs, or the 
horse might have readily lost a shoe at so hard a 
pace. These ingenuities brought little comfort. 

In the aftemodn, as she was leaving the room, 
at a call from her grandmother, there were two 
distant shots. Lizzie uttered a cry, and Ellen 
stood still with clasped hands. This alarm, how- 
ever, was somewhat tranquillised again, as there 
were two similar reports soon after, somewhat 
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further off, and to be obviously attributed to some 
one following game. 

" Let us walk down to the lodge/^ said Ellen ; 
"it is scarcely raming." 

" I wish I had a good cry/' said Lizzie^ putting 
on her hat with a very lachrymose expression, and 
following her friend into the open air. Ellen 
walked so rapidly that Lizzie had to mend her pace 
by an occasional run. They had turned the last 
evergreen shrubbery, when Ellen stopped abruptly* 

" Hush ! '^ she said, " is not that the sound of a 
horse ? Oh ! there is Miles at last.'' 

The messenger was now seen trotting up the 
approach. He touched his cap, and replied to 
Ellen's rapid inquiries in the short but grateful 
words : 

" I gev' him your note, miss." 

'^ Him ! who did you give it to ? " screamed 
Lizzie. 

"To Misther Clayton himsel', miss. He tuk the 
hill road and the lane to Walshe's, and I waited 
there to see him. He came sure enough, miss. 
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at one o'clock and druv off all the cattle^ an' a 
young mare^ wid ould Walshe standin' at his door^ 
lookin* on." 

Ellen was quite relieved, she drove" away every 
apprehension. Perhaps, — ^let us always talk cau- 
tiously when we would divine the thoughts of the 
heart, — perhaps she began to congratulate herself 
now on having been the means of inducing the 
agent to act decisively in the interest of her poor 
pining friend Mr. Armstrong. Was she not re- 
peatedly assured by the latter, that there was no 
danger in the proceeding if there were common 
precautions and efficient assistance. Now, who 
was right ? 

In this spirit she returned, taking Lizzie with 
her to dine with them. There was a very great 
reaction of spirits, of course, which made the 
dinner hour pass over quite gaily. Lizzie be- 
haved well, and Mrs. Rae actually opened a 
reserved conversation with her, during which all 
her timid questions were met with bold, though 
tolerant replies. 
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With the dessert, however, came an ominous 
announcement to Ellen, that the lodge-woman 
wished to see her immediately — she had news 
for her. With a blank face she hurried out, with 
Lizzie at her skirt, and looked piteously at the 
woman. 

" Oh ! Miss Ellen, miss ! our Pat was over the 
fields to the post, and has jest come back, lookin' 
the colour of that. What do ye think ? but he 
seen the gig tiltin' down the ould Quarry Boad 
wid nobody in her. Oh ! Miss Ellen, jewel, but 
I'm afeard for poor Misther Clayton.'^ 

Ellen made some scarce audible reply. Hope 
left her, and, fearful that her emotion should be 
observable, she walked hastily to her room, sig- 
nalled to Lizzie not to follow her, and there, with 
a distracted brow, sat down to suffer. 
^ Have you not deserved this, Ellen Rae ? Have 
you not exposed this man's life ? — not by direct 
means, indeed — but have you not made a trea- 
cherous use of your power; induced him to 
sacrifice his principle to his love for you ? Can 
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you say to your own heart that you did not know 
he loTed you ? Mind you of the time he spoke 
certain glowing words that hrought the blood to 
your cheek ? Can you plead now, all alone with 
your regret^ that you repulsed his advances as 
you ought ? 

Mind you of the time he wrote to you^ striving 
to convince you of the cruelty of the course you 
advocated on the part of Mr. Armstrong? Of 
the time he met you on the shaded walk^ and 
would have pleaded with you in person^ when 
you looked at him a silent reproach? Did you 
not know your power then ? What comfort have 
you now in that blind zeal for an absent friend, 
when, reason how you will, you cannot absolve 
yourself of this man's blood ? 

Once again she hurried down the avenue, 
unable to endure her self-upbraidings, and Lizzie, 
all pale and trembling, at her side. They walked 
down the road in the feeble expectation of meet- 
ing some intelligence on which they might build 
a little hope. 
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Of a sudden Lizzie darted away, and ran 
down the sloping path to meet a man who was 
striding up the road in special haste. This 
person stopped when the child met him> gesticu« 
lated violently for some seconds^ and then re- 
mained where he was standing, whilst Lizzie ran 
back excitedly^ and seized EUen^s hand. 

" Here is Mr. Sedge ! Mr. Sedge knows all 
the country. He knows everything, and he says 
all will come right." 

"Who is Mr. Sedge? How does he know, 
Lizzie ? " 

" Know I Come and listen to him. It was he 
who caught the horse. He says there is not a 
sign of violence^ and that all is quite natural. 
Come and speak to him." 

At this straw Ellen grasped. 

Mr. Sedge was standing on the road mopping 
his bald head^ which was round and fair to see as 
an ostriches egg. All his features were a little 
swelled and oosy. 

He received Miss Bae's approach with the high 
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action of a man who can prove himself '' genteel " 
in any society, and on any occasion: and then 
proceeded to make matters clear, with a manner 
and tone teeming with oracle. 

" There was a sting of a hornet as large as his 
fist on the mare's quarter/' he asserted^ '' positive 
it was the sting of a hornet. Couldn't they see ? 
All quite clear. Mr. Clayton had left the horse 
standin' on the road. Then kem the wasp, 
buz-z-z-z;" just like Mr. Sedge's fist; '^made a 
dart at the haste's quarter," just as his finger 
was darted downwards^ '^ and off whizzed the mare 
and the gig !" 

" Ah ! ladies, if you'd beleeve me, Misther 
Clayton is this moment seated at his punch — 
at his punch — I say ! ! " 

This last assertion was so short and fierce, that 
nobody presumed to contradict it. Such being 
the case, however, it seemed somewhat super- 
fluous comfort, when he was understood to con- 
tinue thus — 

" I tell you, miss ; I tell you, there wasn't a — 
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single — shot — ^fired — in all — the — country — 'cept 
by myself ! '' {a small key.) " 'Twas a moisht 
day, don^t you see — I'd hear a shot on a moisht 
day [crescendo) ten miles, ay, twenty, thirty, 
(thundering) forty leagues away/' (o small key 
again.) "Fd hear a popgun/' [Confidently.) 
" He's drinking his punch, ladies, augh, come 
down to his gate wid me. There's not a man in 
Ireland like me for walkin' up a bird, a baste, or 
a Christian!" 

Such was the eflFect of Mr. Sedge's oratory, that 
Ellen, restless with terror, followed him like a 
child. Her eyes suffused and watchful, she hung 
on his words all the way along, as if poor Mr. 
Sedge were not as vain-wordy as swelling ancient 
Pistol. 

He led them on in triumph towards the agent's 
house, which was no sooner in distant ken 
through the twilight, than he vowed he saw a 
figure in the parlour. Before he reached the gate 
he had the assurance to say he could smell the 
lemon in the punch. When he had reached the 
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door and raised the latcli, lie roared Mr. Clayton s 
name with a lustiness that might have wakened 
the dead ; but the dead made no reply. 

Ellen's heart sunk deeper and deeper; Lizzie 
began to sob audibly. 

*^ Just step in here, ladies," said their com- 
forter, somewhat saddened himself; ''step in 
here till I walk down the road. I'll find him. 
m get news of him. Step in there, ladies, no 
one within, but that's no matter, I'll find 
news." 

He showed them into the little parlour, closed 
the door, and departed a far sadder man than he 
had arrived. 

They sat down close together to await tidings^ 
the tenor of which was no longer doubtful. Ellen 
tried to console Lizzie with a few vague words, 
scarcely heeding what she said, for her mind was 
in that state which cannot quite realise a 
misfortune, and recoils from a full estimation 
of it. 

There was a gloom in that little chamber as it 
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dimmed insensibly into darkness^ as if the spectre 
of some murdered man were playing voiceless 
host to these visitors. An hour passed, it grew 
quite dark, and Lizzie had sobbed herself to 
drowsiness. At last she fell fast asleep on Ellen's 
arm. There was not a sign of Mr. Sedge yet. 
Surely he must come soon now. 

Often Ellen thought she ought to rouse Lizzie 
and leave the house ; but all energy had deserted 
her — she was nervous and wavering ; it was easier 
to sit still than to decide. Surely Mr. Sedge 
must soon return. 

Time went on; a miserable loneliness fell on 
her. Lizzie began to mutter in her sleep. Some 
lines from Mr. Mac Allan's ill-omened song came 
faltering out — 

** Her ain gade son was stretched witbiiiy 

Wr blaid his shroad was spotted ; 
For shame, auld wife — for shame, gang in, 

'Tis like ye hae forgot it ; 
Qo wash frae bluid his braw white skin, 

And smooth his hair sae clotted." 

Ellen shook her, and spoke to her; but the 
drowsiness of much crying was strobg upon the 
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child^ and ia a few miautes her head drooped 
heayily again. 

The night was awfully stilly and the tick of the 
clock seemed to grow louder and louder. Sud- 
denly it stopped ! Had a gun been fired it could 
not have startled Ellen more. 

Some door creaked up-stairs. How could she 
reasonably account for this noise? Was there, 
beside herself and the sleeping child, another 
living thing in the house? Foolish legends 
began to besiege her heart, so weak was it now, 
how that murdered people have glided into the 
presence of those whom they would accuse — 
sometimes of those they loved — with all their 
wounds laid bare. She could fancy a figure 
beginning to form already where that uncertain 
gleam is falling on the wall. 

She looked out on the night landscape to calm 
herself. The sky was still and vapour strewn. 
The clouds seemed tranced, so slowly did they 
move, and the meek light of the moon filtered 
through them in places. 
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At last her orb rides out. The grasses have 
turned to speary silver; the trees seem taking 
the white veil; and, like spectres invisible till 
now^ gaunt shadows point across the fields. 

Ellen hears a step — ^her heart stops, and her 
eyes fix. A figure passes slowly without — totters 
and leans against the sill for a moment — ^then 
moves on. 

Superstition sends a chill over her, the silly old 
legends besiege her reason, «and she hastily 
wakens Lizzie. ' 

'^ Somebody is coming into the house, dear. 
Listen.'* 

They hear the latch raised feebly without, and 
the steps come shuffling on to the room in which 
she sat. Lizzie cowered against her in abjegt 
terror, for the child had been dreaming of 
murder. 

In came the figure upon them, with the moon- 
light pouring over it — ashen lip— blood-dabbled 
handkerchief bound round the head — a speechless 
look of pain. That look will haunt Ellen yet. 
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Lizzie is trembling beside her^ and clings to her 
silently. The terror of the child was infectious^ 
and Ellen's lips were sealed. 

It totters on toward her. She fancies it mav 
not stop — that it may move on right against her 
with that speechless look of pain ; but after a few 
staggering steps the form sinks into a chair with 
a groan. 

Then Ellen rose and wrestled with her foolish 
alarm. 

" Mr. Clayton ! '* said she, in a whisper. There 
was no answer. The figure leaned back quite 
motionless. She loosed Lizzie's grasp and ap- 
proached it slowly, with outstretched hand, till she 
laid her palm gently on. the drooping forehead. 

''Mr. Clayton, you are in pain. You have 
been hurt?*' 

Her touch had virtue. Her voice shot through 
every fainting pulse. Clayton opened his eyes, 
sat up^ and saw Ellen above him. He has had 
dreams like this before ; this is only a dream, and 
is just about to fleet away. 
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''Lizzie, come here — ^it is Mr. Clayton — 
quickly ; Fm afraid lie is going to faint. Hold 
up his head for a moment ! '^ 

Ellen threw open the window ; she got water, 
and sprinkled it on the agent's face. Having 
softened the linen round his forehead, by wetting 
it, she unbound it very gently, and, though sorely 
frightened by a large torn cut on the head, that 
was bleeding slowly, she clipped away some of 
the hair ; she tore up her own delicate cambric 
handkerchief, and made wet bandages of the 
pieces; with these she cooled and stanched the 
wound. 

Amid these surgical operations,' Mr. Sedge at 
length came in. He was primed with an enor- 
mous lie, that was intended for the consolation of 
the ladies, viz., that Mr. Clayton had driven to 
Waterford, and was about this time in his peace- 
ful bed at Commin's Hotel, when his intelligence 
was agreeably frustrated by the scene which met 
him as be entered. All his eccentricity vanished 
on the moment — he grew steady, cheerful, and 

VOL. I. X 
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prompt — ferreted out the bottle of whisky with 
an unerring instinct — administered a dose to the 
patient first and then to himself— ^lighted candles^ 
supplied pillows from the inner room^ sent a hot 
foot message to Moonveen for the worthy dis- 
pensary doctor^ by name Molar ; and^ most con- 
genial office of all^ kept up the ladies* spirits. 
At last the man of medicine arrived under heavy 
muffling, the biggest, broadest, kindest man in 
all the barony — a medical Milo I 

Ellen never left her patient's side until the 
doctor, in a voice like a monstrous purr, spoke 
comfort to her — ^pronounced the hurts to be in 
no way dangerous, and promised to remain at the 
sick man's side till the morning. 

So Ellen and her young companion went away, 
and when Ellen Bae left the room, the agent's 
beautiful white dream, as he had feared, fleeted 
and was gone. 

The next morning Clayton pronounced himself 
well ; notwithstanding which, the doctor said to 
him very seriously, as he was going away. 
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" You must be careful of yourself for a week 
or so, Mr. Clayton. You may go out and do a 
little business, but nothing that will try your 
head. Drink nothing stronger than tea or water, 
and do nothing that may excite you. Above all 
thing§," said the doctor, as if the injunction were 
the simplest in the world, " keep your mind easy.'* 

Clayton was able to dine at Coneyfell next day, 
and met his fair nurse. There was a fitful 
warmth of manner about her which satisfied 
him. He gave an account of his danger and 
escape. She watched him at every word, and 
sympathised with looks as he was speaking. 

" I was returning home," he said, " and I came, 
as I went, many miles round through some inter- 
secting byways which I knew of. I had come to 
a little grove that was precipitous from the road, 
when a man came running along with a paper he 

« 

said had been dropped." 

Ellen's eyes sparkled. 

" I suspected it was a trick, and warned him 
ofi^; when from the other side three or four fellows 

X 2 
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rushed out^ stopped the gig^ and dragged me to 
the ground/' 

» 

Ellen breathed short — ^her lips parted. 
' " I have a confused recollection of struggling 
to regain my feet^ and shaking myself free for a 
moment. I remember fencing ofiP the stroke of 
a pick and knocking the fellow down^ when a 
heavy blow from behind left me senseless. And 
what happened after that is a blank. I recovered 
consciousness all alone at the bottom of the wood, 
having rolled down through brambles and under- 
wood, and was so weak for a time as to be unable 
to rise; so I' sat there and tied up my cuts as 
well as I could. Towards evening I was just able 
to drag myself, inch by inch, and so reached 
home. You know the rest, Miss Bae, and I shall . 
never be grateful enough." 

Ellen*s eyes were wet. And, as we have said, 
Clayton went away satisfied. He followed the 
doctor's prescription accurately that night — ^kept 
his mind quite easy. 

A disciplined mind — and there are such — ^is a 
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contented one ; and this last is human happiness. 
If, my reader, you have a dash of sentiment in 
you, it will do you no harm, and m^y often 
minister to your enjoyment. 

But you must — to be equably content — ^you 
must establish some callous medium between 
mind and passion, be it self-discipline, common- 
sense, or worldliness ; some medium which, like 
your window-panes, may be pervious to light and 
warmth — proof to the rain and the wind. 

Clayton went to bed in peace. He arose next 
morning, read a short letter, and was miserable. 

This letter was from Mr. Armstrong, thanking 
him warmly for his late spirited conduct; direct- 
ing him to restore the stock he had distrained, 
and such money as he had received beyond the 
first half-year — that it was no longer required 
{so far well). It requested him, if recovered 
sufficiently, to start immediately for Dublin, as 
some important business was to be transacted 
previous to Mr, Armstrong's release from gaol 
{so far pleasing). 
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"P.S. — ^I have induced Mrs. Rae and her 
grand-daughter to accompany me for some months 
to the South of Prance. An entire change of 
scene must be needful to them after their late 
bereavement/^ 

This little postscript was enough to make the 
man excited, restless, and sick at heart. 



Diary of William Clayton, commenced by him, 
November 13, 1845, in the hope that, by a 
daily scrutiny of his actions and thoughts, he 
may acquire a better self-control, and attain 
to peace of mind, 

" Tuesday, — Arrived in Dublin, drove imme- 
diately to the Marshalsea, and was admitted to 
Mr. Armstrong. His face more pale and worn 
than I have ever seen it ; but I think his gaiety 
of manner more genuine. He gave me instruc- 
tions as to paying certain heavy debts. 

'^ Wednesday. — Money placed in my hands to- 
day by his attorney, that strange scene with poor 
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Mr. Eae still recurring to my mind ; found the 
business very simple. The creditors called on me 
at my notification. Mr. Armstrong will be out 
to-morrow, and intends to start for the continent 
by next boat. Met Miss Rae unexpectedly in 
the street — knew she looked at me, but I passed 
on as if I had not seen her. Was I right? 

'^ Thursday. — Saw her for five minutes at 

M n's Hotel, and bade her farewell. There 

was a boldness in her mariner towards Mr. Arm- 
strong I thought a little unmaidenly. Kind and 
warm' to me. Better far for me to have stayed 
away. 

" Suffering from headache all day ; wandered 
idly about town ; eccentric fancies forcing them- 
selves upon me — such silly suggestions as con- 
cealing myself in the packet in disguise, and 
landing with them abroad. I believe I have 
symptoms of concussion. Dull pain where I 
was hurt. Dizziness. Walked along Dame 
Street, a little unsteadily, I believe, and heard a 
stout old lady say, heartlessly, just behind me. 
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' That man is drunk ! * A strange whimn early 
mastered me — to go skipping down the street 
before her. I believe I was never thought eccen- 
tric. My mind has surely grown frivolous from 
idle fretting. Glad I leave town to-morrow. 

*^ Friday, — She is gone! I cannot stand this 
idle life — thought runs riot. My headache nearly 
gone, however. Dined at a small tavern on the 
quays. Tried to concentrate my mind, generally 
a steady one, upon an article on the corn-laws. 
Much impressed by an account of a determined 

» 

suicide. Can hope and reason leave one so 
utterly ? Surely there are other means of relief 
— grinding labour, or close reading. A man may 
live in books. 

" Strange circumstance t A tall old gentle- 
man came in, dressed in a worn black suit. He 
was bent and feeble, long yellow-white hair, 
dotage in his eyes, and withered mouth. He sat 
down opposite two other men, and there was a 
melancholy something in his manner that made 
me think him a gentleman. This idea was con- 
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firmed by the woman at tlie bar. One of his 
neighbours was a curly-headed fellow, with a 
scampish eye. I was told he had been a barrister 
— had been wild and wicked ; I suppose pawned 
his wig and gown long ago. He seemed quite 
content. I would dare change identity with him, 
and chance it. His companion, a dirty little 
newsvendor, was treating him to a dinner. All 
three were served with mackerel, and a little 
saucer] of onions and vinegar a-piece. Was idle 
enough to watch them as they ate. The little 
newsvendor spooned up his fish with knife and 
hand ; the scamp used knife and fork, with a faint 
recollection of decorum ; the broken old gentle- 
man daintily employed his fork and a small piece 
of bread. Took an idea this old man was old 
Mr, Armstrong ; but what could reduce him to 
such a wretched meal ? Strove in vain to recall 
Mr. A.*s features, but having seen him but twice, 
I could not identify. 

''By late train to Carlow; Miss Bae's 
favourite song running in my head all the way. 
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The throb of the steam and the rattle of the car- 
riages seemed to be playing it. What course 
of life can wear out this intolerable folly ? 

"Saturday. — By Bianconi to Waterford; el- 
derly gentleman beside me ; very talkative ; I let 
him talk ; showed me a fine place by the wayside, 
its proprietress being a young beauty of nineteen ; 
said he knew her intimately; buffooned to me 
of his intentions to win her hand^ and lifted his 
hat as he spoke. I told him roundly he had said 
enough ; bade him put on his hat ; that he was 
old and vain — very vain. ' He is mad/ they 
whispered, and I was going to fling some of them 
off the car. My temper has become strangely 
ungovernabliB. Wish I could take up Law or 
Algebra, or some sound practical exercise of 
thought. Dizziness all day. 

" Sunday. — At home, thank God, and at work 
again. I shall go to Eathmount often ; am afraid 
to be alone with my thoughts." 

END OF VOL. I. 
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